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PROBLE , J. M. Jones Lumber Co. wanted 
= all this from a tractor-loader... 
Economical transporting of logs from barge landing to mill + Fast unloading of trucks at the mill yard 


Separation and stacking of logs by species - Dependable production regardless of weather 
Maneuverability in close quarters + Reasonable initial cost and low maintenance and operating costs 


Plenty of reserve power and speed 


Cat 977 


OLUTI : with Log Fork 


What convinced the officials of the J. M. Jones Lumber The 977’s a versatile machine, too. Quick-change at- 
Co., Natchez, Miss., that the 977 with Log Fork was the tachments for it include a Lumber Fork, special buckets 
solution? An on-the-job demonstration—plus previous and a bulldozer. You can always keep it busy! 

experience with Caterpillar-built rigs. Is the 977 living up What’s your specific problem? Ask your Caterpillar 
to expectations? “We're very happy with it,” says H. L. Dealer to demonstrate and prove the machine for your job. 
Jones. “It handles about 10.000 bd. ft. per hour on about Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, IIl., U.S.A. 
a 300-ft. one-way haul from barge landing to mill. It also 


unloads incoming trucks and keeps the haul roads cleared. 
We’re pleased we did business with our Caterpillar Dealer.” AT 4 L L A 
For handling your heavy logs, you can’t beat the 100 Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
HP 977 Traxcavator with Log Fork. From tracks to lift 
arms, it’s built extra-strong to stay on the job with mini- 
mum maintenance. For example, Caterpillar patented life- 
time lubricated rollers need no lubrication until rebuilding. 
Hydraulic track adjusters operate with a few strokes of a 
grease gun. And the exclusive oil clutch typically does 
a season’s hard work without adjustment. 
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political in character—for the advancement of intelligent 
management and use of forests and related resources of soil. 
water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its purpose is to create 
an enlightened public appreciation of these resources and 
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Litterbugs 
Epiror: 


In the article “Litterbugs Climb High” 
in the March issue of AMERICAN Forests, 
there was the tacit plea for a law to amend 
human nature. For those of us who like to 
commune with nature in the great out-of- 
doors, there is no sympathy for litterbugs 
and the efforts to curb their thoughtless 
actions will, we hope, eventually bear fruit. 

No doubt you heard of the alert forest 
ranger in the Southwest who was able to 
get the address of some litterbugs from 
the license of their car. He packed all the 
litter and garbage from their campsite and 
shipped it back to them C.O.D. 

On our vacation trips we carry a paper 
bag in the car for litter and dispose of it 
at the motel at the end of the day’s drive. 
A deal might be worked out whereby such 
Anti-Litter Committees as were described 
could raise funds by placing “litter bags” 
on sale at motels. These bags could have 
proper slogans printed on them and sell 
for a dime. Just another idea to kick 
around for what it is worth, or perhaps it 
is an old idea that already has been kicked 
around and out. 

Paul B. Davidson 
4400 Fifth Ave 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

“Litterbugs Clinb High” by Mr. W. F. 
Heald tells a sad story, but has an appeal 
with me since we too have tried to do 
something about litter. Several years ago 
we chartered the National No Litter Pitch- 
in’ Association (non-profit) in Arkansas. 
We printed life membership cards, several 
of which are attached. These are used in 
many ways. Most youngsters have wallets, 
and what is better in a wallet than some 
sort of membership card? 

One local member of a garden club tells 
me these cards are the making of talks she 
gives to school children. Earlier her talks 
did not seem to click, but with the cards 
she met with success because she got all 
the names and at the close gave each child 
his card. She worked in the main with 
children in the lower grades and kinder- 
garten—who like to tell of what happened 
in school that day. Information from par- 
ents showed that these youngsters took the 
story home to parents and older sisters and 
brothers, who are more often the worst 
offenders. 

We put a price of 2¢ on the membership 
to tie in with that approach of “For two 
cents I'll . . .” (make you a life member, 
etc.) Cards have been bought by motels, 
fishing clubs, Boy Scouts, etc. Some worked 
out an effective ritual like “Now raise 
your right hand and promise, etc.” Scouts 
are able to sell two or more on every call 
and put the money into the scout kitty. 
They give a sales talk on cleanliness and 
“OOOOps no litter pitching!” 
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The governor of this state liked the effort 
well enough to write his (then) 47 con- 
temporaries asking each to~ tell me what 
litter pickup cost in his state—and other 
information. We received lots of informa- 
tion from every state but Ohio. The re- 
sult was shocking—over 11 million dollars 
per year just for trash pickup on state and 
federal highways. Damage to equipment 
was also a big item—one state estimated 
that to be an additional $30,000 for cut 
tires, broken mower blades, etc. California 
sent photos of special machinery built to 
gather trash. And no figures save North 
Carolina included the cost of pickup along 
county roads and city streets and in public 
places. 

It is quite a story and we could tell you 
much more about it and the No Pitchin’ 
Assn.—if you would like. Please pass this 
on to Mr. Heald since the use of the cards 
may be of help. Some have suggested that 
we make the price 5¢ to enable some peo- 
ple to put a bit more into the kitty. Hav- 
ing folks lay the 2¢ (or 5¢) down on the 
line is a good approach. 

Huey G. Huhn 

National No Litter Pitchin’ Assn. 
1204 So. Ninth 

Rogers, Arkansas 


Strange Bed Fellows? 
EpiTor: 


. . I wish to thank you for a generally 
fine magazine. Although I must confess I 
am not in love with 50-ton bulldozers that 


Special Issue Planned 


AMERICAN FORESTS will publish 
a special issue in honor of the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress in August. 
The lead article, “Forestry Under 
A Free Enterprise System,” will 
be written by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
AFA board member, former presi- 
dent of Washington State Univer- 
sity, State Department official, exe- 
cutive vice president of the Nation- 
al Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The editorial, ““This Is Ameri- 
ean Forestry,” will be published in 
all three languages to be used at 
the Congress—English, French, and 
Spanish. A number of outstand- 
ing foreign foresters have accepted 
invitations to contribute to the is- 
sue and for the first time AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS finds itself in the 
translation business—just one more 
indication that the world is shrink- 
ing in size and that conservation 
communications is an ever-widen- 
ing proposition. 


can “clear a 16-foot swath at one Swipe’ 
(December issue, page 59), I realize tha 
the advertisements for such monsters proba. 
bly make the publication of the magazin 
(in its present form) possible. One ma 
say that bulldozers are only servants, but 
I think that they encourage the “bulldoze 
mentality” that has been ruining our sub- 
urbs—and maybe even our forests—for the 
past dozen years. Your list of member 
must contain some strange bed-fellows! 
Donald Baillie 
20 Wychwood Part 
Toronto 4, Ontario 


(It is quite true, as Mr. Baillie suggests 
that our readership presents a quite varied 
and interesting cross-section of interess 
But is this a bad thing? We are inclined 
to think not. While groups with com 
pletely kindred interests are fine, isn’t ther 
also a place for a melting-pot type of 
organization where all points of view ca 
come together on a common meetin 
ground, so to speak? And if we do not 
know what the other fellow thinks, hov 
can we ever hope to resolve our differences 
and get the conservation job done? 

We readily admit we have been criti 
cized in the past, sometimes bitterly, for 
presenting points of view decidedly a 
odds with those of certain sincere and 
dedicated groups. Ironically enough, th 
one group that has consistently urged get 
ting all the facts out on the table, from 
all sources available, has been one that on 
occasion has been tabbed as “narrow 
minded” in some quarters—namely, out 
professional foresters. 

As for machinery, except for Univa, 
so far as we know none of it makes its own 
decisions as yet. It is invariably steered 
by people. And we have seen bulldozs 
literally bury enemy pillboxes on Pacific 
atolls thereby saving the lives of American 
men; we have also seen them stripping 
vast acreages in attractive wooded areis 
near big cities. And as Mr. Baillie himsl! 
notes, they are “only servants.” Editor) 


More Leaders Required 
EpiTor: 


Reference the article in March 1960 issue 
by Mr. Howard Mendenhall, subject: What 
can we do about water? 

It is this writer’s opinion that the 0 
servation units in the good old USA wil 
have to work towards the election, on 
tional and state levels, of senators and Tep- 
resentatives who are in sympathy with this 
movement regardless of political party U6 

The present administration in Washing 
ton can see no good in anything unless spe 
cial privilege and the predatory interest 
can make money out of it. Anything els 
is either Socialism, Communism, inflation 
ary, etc. The money misappropriated by 
the present administration on the ma 
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deals like Dixon-Yates, and money lost on 
giving away the people’s right to the afore- 
mentioned interests would have gone a 
long way towards solving the water and all 
other conservation projects. The loss of 
Hells Canyon Dam was another blow to 
conservation. 

A lot of this money wasted could have 
been used to convert salt water to sweet 
water and all the desert country in the 
West could have been made to bloom and 
produce again on monies given away to 
special interests both in the giveaway to 
public water and forest resources and that 
given away to large aircraft manufacturers. 
You could keep on making a list of all the 
chicanery, and when you were through you 
would have enough earmarked to take care 
of the conservation needs for the next 
generation. 

Population is growing fast. The cities 
are all becoming overcrowded and all are 
growing out into the country. The only 
way our country can be saved is to put 
some of the people back on the land, and 
I do not mean working for the factory 
farms. Every farm family should have 
enough land to make a living on, and the 
big factory farms should be broken up. In 
other words, quit paying these million dol- 
lar subsidy payments to some incorporated 
land companies. This is where water for 
the desert would be a life saver to this 
country and a lot of its population. The 
desert is moving east across the country at 
a steady pace. Floods, wind, and water 
erosion will in a generation or so put the 
desert on the west banks of the Mississippi 
River. 

Hope this does not“step on anyone’s toes 
in the conservation movement but am 
afraid it will. Here’s best wishes to all in 
the conservation movement. May it move 
forward in the future at a faster pace than 
in the past. We in this country need more 
leaders like Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford 
Pinchot, George Norris and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Here’s hoping one makes his 
appearance in the very near future. 


Austin Hough 
1611 State St. 
New Albany, Indiana 


Not the Longest 
Eprror: 


In a recent issue of AMERICAN FORESTS 
magazine there is a very interesting article 
by Robert J. Moser entitled “And Then 
There Was One,” concerning a timber-flum- 
ing operation near Underwood, Washington. 
In the fourth paragraph is the statement, “It 
was also the longest ever built” (9 miles) . 
This statement is in error, as you will see 
by the following information: 

The McShane Timber Company, which 
operated in the north end of the Big Horn 
Mountains near Sheridan in the late 1890's 
and the early 1900’s, built a timber flume 
from the tie-camp at Woodrock (elevation 
about 8,000 feet) which followed the south 
fork of Tongue River to its junction with 
north fork, then down through the box 
canyon to the town of Dayton (elevation 
about 4,000 feet), a total distance of about 
35 miles. The cost of building the flume 
Was estimated at one million dollars; it was 
used in whole or in part for about 15 years; 
ts principal use was for transporting rail- 
tad ties, but also poles, posts, and some 
tough lumber. Remnants of the flume may 
still be seen today. ... 


Raymond C. Bentzen, D. D. S. 
224 North Main St. 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


Completely New... 


INDIAN 


FIBERGLASS 
Fire Pump No. 90 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are now offered with fiberglass tanks— 
in addition to galvanized and brass tank models—the INDIAN 
FIBERGLASS No. 90 FIRE PUMP. Capacity is 5 gallons; much 
lighter in weight. Will not rust or corrode. Very strong and 
tough and tested to take rugged treatment. 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have been the choice of fire depart- 
ments, foresters, lumbermen, industry and many others for over 
30 years. Many thousands are in use all over the world. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS! 


“for Over 70 Years the Leaders” 
-—-D. B. SMITH & CO. 2, 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN 
San Jose Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., Fleck Bros. Limited, Van- 
Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles Seattle, Wash. couver, B.C 
15, Calif. L. M. Curtis & Sons, Salt . £. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., 
Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, Ore. Lake City, Utah Hamilton 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 62:24 
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start —: 


SITE: | 
McCulloch Test Laboratory, McC 
; Los Angeles, Calif. saws W 
4 SAW MODEL USED: i 
2 ONE/40 direct-drive. 
| = TEST CYCLE: Start. 
to 5,000 r. p.m. Stop. even af 
: NO. CYCLES COMPLETED: 
57,329 Star 
AVERAGE PULLS REQUIRED 
TO START: 1.07 kind of 
CONDITION OF SAW AFTER tests, 
TEST: Excellent. Starter sprr d 
tension normal. Compression 
normal. Wear on moving # pound, 
parts negligible. Powerf 
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TARTS... and anew 


cCulloch Number One saw 


Nobody knows the importance of fast chain saw starting more than a 
professional sawyer. When he’s out on the job, he wants his chain saw to 
start—and start in a hurry. It means money in his pocket. 

McCulloch has gone all-out to make sure its new Number One chain 
saws will start fast and keep starting fast—during years of hard use. 
Starting tests like the one shown in this ad would break the back of an 
ordinary chain saw. But McCulloch Number One saws refused to weaken 
even after thousands of consecutive starts. 

Starting is just one phase of McCulloch’s Number One torture testing 
program. The new chain saws were subjected to nearly every conceivable 
kind of torture to prove their dependability. Endurance tests. Weather 
tests. Temperature tests. Field tests by hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters. The results prove that, dollar for dollar, pound for 
pound, McCulloch chain saws are Number One. Reliable. Lightweight. 
Powerful. Easy on the man. 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


onE/70 Direct-Drive 


* Built for high-speed, heavy-duty work 

* More power per cubic inch than any other saw 
its size - Takes bars up to 30” * Weighs only 

21 pounds Dynamically Balanced Pintail Chain 
Seven models to choose from. 

Prices start as low as $154.95 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


CHAIN SAWS 


mumber One In World Sales 
: fit free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-3 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
illoch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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News Flash—As AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS went to press there appeared 
to be new evidence that the Forest 
Service and representatives of the 
lumber industry may have resolved 
differences of opinion they may have 
had previously on the meaning and 
intent of the multiple use-sustained 
yield bill. As a result of conferences 
between the Forest Service and the 
NLMA and between the Forest Serv- 
icc and other representatives of the 
wood-using industry there are indi- 
cations that the lumber industry 
will not oppose the bill and that the 
federal agency will propose addi- 
tional clarifying language to the 
present bill to the effect that H.R. 
10465 should be considered “supple- 
mental” to the organic act of 1897 
and not in “derogation” of it. This 
would appear to mean according to 
Webster, that the present bill would 
not decry, disparage, or lessen the 
meaning or purpose of the organic 
act of 1897. Meanwhile, the full 
House committee reported the bill 
out following an executive session 
on April 21. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the For- 
est Service and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
have been having a series of get- 
togethers to see if they can effect a 
meeting of minds on H. R. 10465 
(the multiple use-sustained yield bill 
covering the national forests). As of 
last report existing differences had 
not been reconciled, but there is 
some hope, for a number of business- 
men, some of them associated with 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, have also been working 
quietly to get the two groups to- 
gether. 

As reported in AMERICAN Forests 
in March and April, the bill, as 
presently written, would recognize 
that the “national forests are estab- 
lished for outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and 
fish purposes.” This puts all the 
uses on the same administrative pla- 
teau, and the proposal is being loud- 
ly cheered in some quarters, espe- 
cially by the grazing industry and 
recreation groups. For instance, 
AFA’s announcement that it would 
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Meeting of Minds Sought on H.R. 10465 


support the bill brought warm ex- 
pressions of approval from repre- 
sentatives of both groups, and in the 
recreation category, some who had 
been critical of AFA for its stand on 
the Wilderness Bill now indicate 
that they are highly pleased, at least, 
by this new development. 

Contrary to criticisms that are be- 
ing made across the country, the 
lumber industry flatly denies that it 
is opposed to either multiple use or 
sustained yield. In a letter to Rep. 
Grant on April 4, Mr. M. B. Doyle, 
of National Lumber, stated, “The 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has unequivocally in 
the past—and continues now — to 
support the multiple use and sus- 
tained yield principles in the man- 
agement of the national forests con- 
sistent with the purposes set forth 
in the 1897 statute.” 


The key phrase here for a point 
of reference is “consistent with the 
purposes set forth in the 1897 stat- 
ute.” And the key clause in the or- 
ganic act of 1897 so far as lumber is 
concerned is “. . . no public forest 
reservation shall be established ex- 
cept to improve and protect the for- 
est within the reservation, or for the 
purpose of securing favorable con- 
ditions of water flows, and to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber for 
the use and necessities of citizens of 
the United States.” 


Some representatives of lumber 
contend that this statute: gives tim- 
ber and water top billing on the 
forests, and that it is the manage- 
ment of these two resources that 
provides the chief purpose for the 
existence of the Forest Service. (As 
one lumberman commented, “Most 
men in the Forest Service are for- 
esters, are they not?”) To recognize 
these other uses, lumber is propos- 
ing that the organic act be amended 
to the effect that the national for- 
ests shall be administered for the 
purposes set forth in the organic 
act and “consistent with such pur- 
poses, for other uses as grazing, out- 
door recreation, and fish and wild- 
life.” Lumber also proposes a clause 
that “the renewable natural re- 
sources shall be managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis and the uses shall 


be administered on a multiple ug 
basis.” 


In lumber’s opinion, such ameng. 
ing would preserve the integrity of 
the organic act, provide Congre 
sional recognition for grazing, ou. 
door recreation, and fish and wild 
life, and recognize both multiple 
use and sustained yield. 


As of last report, the Forest Ser. 
ice is taking a dim view of the lun. 
ber proposal. In the first place, the 
Forest Service denies that timber 
and water enjoy priority over othe 
uses. The secretary's regulation, 
which recognize both multiple us 
and sustained yield as administra. 
tive functions, court decisions, oth 
er acts of Congress, and appropri: 
tions bills all tend to show that al 
the uses have enjoyed equal consit- 
eration for more than 50 years, the 
Forest Service indicates. All it is as. 
ing now, the Forest Service continue, 
is that Congress recognize all thee 
uses and that it extend similar recog 
nition to sustained yield and multiple 
use. 

As Chief McArdle told the Hous 
Forestry Committee at the hearing 
“We in the Department of Agricul. 
ture do not care in what order the 
various resources are listed, provit: 
ed it is made abundantly clear either 
in the statute itself or in the legis 
lative history that the resources will 
be given equal consideration in ger 
eral and over the national fore 
system as a whole.” 

In fighting for what it terms the 
integrity of the organic act, Ne 
tional Lumber last month sent a sup- 
plemental statement to Rep. Gramt\ 
committee in which it developed 4 
legislative history relating to the 
purposes for which national forest 
may be established and adminis 
tered. Many past leaders including 
Wilson, Pinchot, and Graves alt 
quoted. For instance, former Chie! 
Graves is quoted as having said, “the 
national forests are set aside spt 
cifically for the protection of wate! 
resources and the production 0 
timber.” 

In a statement filed with the 
House Agriculture Committee’s sub 
committee on forestry, the National 


(Turn to page 61) 
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SENATE PROPOSES INCREASED FORESTRY FUNDS. 


Acting on the appropriations bill for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies (including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's Forest Service), 
the Senate has voted whopping in- 
creases, above the House-approved ap= 
propriations, of $19,799,500 for the 
Forest Service, and $4,079,000 for the 
Bureau of Land Management. Purpose of 
the Forest Service increases is chief- 
ly to put the long-range program for 
the national forests on schedule. Many 
senators have indicated that they want 
to see this program launched and car- 
ried out without delay. In addition, 
the Senate approved an additional $1,- 
000,000 ‘for co-operative forest fire 
control programs with the states and 
$250,000 additional for aid to the 
states in carrying out forest manage- 
ment among small woodland owners. 
While it is likely that the Senate ad- 
ditions will be moderated somewhat by 
the action of the Senate-House con- 
ferees on the bill, it is safe to as- 
sume now that the Forest Service will 
have a considerable increase over the 
funding requested in the Administra- 
tion's budget for Fiscal Year 196l. 
Forest Service items affected by the 
Senate action may be compared with the 
budget request and the House action 
reported in this column in the March 
and April American Forests: 

Item Senate addition 
National Forests 


Reforestation & imp. $2,290,000 
Recreation, pub. use. 1,543,000 
Wildlife habitat, mgt. 889,000 
Range management 473,000 
Range revegetation 345,000 
Range improvements 395,000 
Soil & water mgt. 988,000 
Mineral claims, etc. 1,052,100 
Land utiliz. projects 342,000 
Protection—fire 1,403,000 
Structural improv'mts. 2,134,000 
Rehabilitation, burns 1,000,000 
Insect, disease contr. 482,000 
Research 
Forest & range 1,337,000 
Fire, insect, diseases 456,000 
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Products 745,300 
Economics 175,000 
Facility construction 1,500,000 
Access roads, purchase 1,000,000 
State & Private Coop. 1,250,000 


Of the Bureau of Land Management in- 
crease, $300,000 is for forest manage- 
ment programs on public domain lands, 
and $1,742,500 is for the soil and 
moisture conservation program. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES RE- 


view Commission now includes Senator 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington, who 
replaces the late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger on the commission. 


A "FEASIBILITY" STUDY FOR A SAWTOOTH NA- 


tional Park in Idaho has been proposed 
by Senator Frank Church of Idaho. The 
area, long familiar to The American For- 
estry Association's Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness, would include the pres- 
ent Sawtooth Primitive Area, now in the 
Sawtooth National Forest, plus some 
fringe areas to round out the park. In 
introducing his bill, S. 3353, Senator 
Church has emphasized that he is seek- 
ing at this time only a study of eco- 
nomic and other resources, the proba- 
ble effects of national park status 
versus national forest status on the 
local economy, and whether or not the 
recreational beauty and use of the area 
can best be served, in the public in- 
terest, by transferring jurisdiction 
from the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. 
The bill calls for a joint study to be 
made by Forest Service and Park Serv- 
ice, plus a "contract with a qualified 
non-federal research institution to 
Study the economic effects of the cre- 
ation of a national park in such area." 
Senator Church characterizes the pro- 
posed study as a means to "strike a 
trial balance upon a thorough assess- 
ment of all the relevant facts." Oddly 
enough, of all the so-called "study" 
proposals advanced to date, the Saw- 
tooth suggestion has resulted in more 

(Continued on next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


sparks and bristles from Trail Riders 
than any to date, AFA reports, although 
a rumbling of discontent has begun to 
grow on the part of riders who have had 
long and friendly relations with For- 
est Service rangers in other areas af- 
fected. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CUR- 


rent fiscal year for forest fire con- 
trol have been approved by both Sen- 
ate and House. These, actually, are 
authorizations to the agencies in- 
volved to pay their just bills for con- 
trolling forest fires on federal lands, 
and they serve to show the costs of 
forest fires. For example, the U. S. 
Forest Service started the current fis- 
cal year with a token appropriation 
(in fact, just a license to incur fire 
control expenditures) of $5 million; 
actual costs of fire control, however, 
will run up an additional $21 million, 
for which the Congress has approved 
$20,450,000. For Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, an additional $2.8 million 
will be needed; Congress allowed $2,- 
450,000. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
chalked up a need for $360,000, and 
Congress granted $310,000. Park Serv- 
ice was allowed $125,000 against a re- 
quest for $150,000. The differences 
between actual costs of fire control 
and the amounts approved by Congress 
in the supplemental appropriation will 
have to be met by the agencies from 
funds diverted from other activities 
related to resource management and 
protection. 


CONTINUED STUDY OF THE WILDERNESS BILL 


proposal is being made by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and a new committee print may 
be developed. Indications are that 
further hearings may be held in view 
of the many changes from the original 
drafts. It is possible that a greatly 
modified bill will be released by the 
committee before the Congress ad- 
journs, but passage by either Senate 
or House is not anticipated. 


IN MARKED CONTRAST TO THE KLAMATH INDIAN 


affair, the termination of federal 
management of the lands of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe in Wisconsin is pro- 
ceeding relatively smoothly. The ter- 
mination date is December 31 of this 
year. Asa tribe, the Menominees have 
been operating a successful timber 
business for a number of years. Under 
the plan submitted by the tribe to the 
Department of the Interior, a Menomi- 
nee Enterprises Corporation will be 
set up to take title to the forest lands 
and other properties. The plan also 
includes the establishment of a local 


government under the state of Wiscon- 
Sin, and the state legislature recent- 
ly created a new county of the Menomi- 
nee lands. To help finance the pend- 
ing enterprise, Wisconsin Representa- 
tive Laird and Senators Wiley and Prox- 
mire have introduced legislation to 
provide a loan, not to exceed $2.5 mil- 
lion, to the tribe (or to the proposed 
corporation) at not more than four per 
cent interest rate. 


A NEW FARM BILL WILL SOON BE A MAJOR ORDER 


THE 


- of business for the Congress. Indi- 
cations are that the Conservation Re- 
serve phase of the Soil Bank Program 
will be extended in duration and ex- 
panded in acreage goals. A number of 
proposals have also been made to in- 
clude farm forestry products under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, thus 
bringing farm forestry for the first 
time under government direction and 
control similar to agricultural crops. 


MULTIPLE-USE BILL PROBABLY WILL BE 


amended by the House Committee on 
Agriculture as the result of hearings 
held in February. The measure, to di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to 
manage the national forests for sus- 
tained yield and for multiple-use pur- 
poses, as introduced, would give equal 
status to outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and 
fish products and services. The bill, 
at first, appeared to be non-contro- 
versial — one of those which would 
elicit much support, but practically 
no opposition. Opposition to the 
"equal status concept" has been so 
strong, however, from some quarters 
that the committee is reported as 
American Forests goes to press to be 
considering an amendment which will 
re-emphasize the basic purposes for 
which the national forests have been 
reserved under the act of 1897—water- 
shed protection and timber production. 


AT THE SAME TIME, AFA REPORTED THAT WARN- 


ing signals were also beginning to g0 g0 
up from some of its members on reports 
that opposition was developing from 
certain of the wood industries on what 
they regard as a creditable effort by 
the Forest Service to give all uses on 
the national forests a "fair shake," 
including recreational use .. . which 
effort, they say, would merely give 
statutory approval to what the Forest 
Service has been actually doing for 4 
long time. These members want to see 
the Forest Service and the industries 
involved work out their differences in 
the public interest and in some cases 
are asking who specifically is resort- 
ing to "obstructionist" tactics. 
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Men Who 


Upwards of 2,000 foresters from 50 foreign coun- 
tries will assemble on the University of Washington 
campus in Seattle from August 20 to September 10 for 
the only World Forestry Congress most Americans liv- 
ing today will know in their lifetimes. These visitors to 
our shores will be the men who grow the world’s trees, 
many of them internationally famous for their con- 
tributions to science, and on their shoulders rests the 
awesome responsibility of seeing to it that the world’s 
tree wealth does not become bankrupt and that the 
woods needs of generations yet unborn are provided 
for. It is considered appropriate, therefore, that an 
international tree planting ceremony is being planned 
at the congress and that commemorative postage 
stamps will be issued both by the United States and 
by the United Nations. 

The Fifth World Forestry Congress, the first ever 
held in the Western Hemisphere, brings honor both 
to America and to American forestry. In giving visi- 
tors the red carpet treatment, special tours are being 
arranged in the United States and Alaska. The De- 
partment of State will honor the guests with a special 
reception. Another will be staged by The American 
Forestry Association and the Society of American For- 
esters. According to Dr. I. T. Haig, director of the 
congress, the Seattle meeting will probably be the 
biggest in history. The first was held in Rome in 
1926. Subsequent congresses were held in Budapest, 
Hungary in 1986; Helsinki, Finland in 1949; and 
Dehra Dun, India in 1954. 

The congress program will cover all major fields 
of forestry and forest product utilization. Special at- 
tention will be given to problems of multiple use of 
forest lands for the integrated production of timber, 
forage, water, wildlife, and recreation. The program 
also calls for a review of the status of world forestry 
in 1960. In all, 200 papers will be presented at Plenary 
Sessions and Section meetings. Language barriers will 
be overcome by simultaneous translations in French, 
Spanish, and English at all sessions. Assisting in this 
will be nearly 100 representatives of the State Depart- 
ment alone. 

Just who are some of the leaders who will participate 
in the congress, some AFA members have asked? They 
include: E. K. Kalela, ecologist, the son of a former 
Finnish Prime Minister; Amihud Goor, chief forester 
of Israel and the world’s leading authority on semi- 
arid planting; FAO Director General B. R. Sen, of 
India; Mr. J. D. B. Harrison, Canadian forestry chief; 
Dr. Eric Hagberg, of Sweden; D. A. N. Cromer, of 
Australia; Dr. Kreutzinger, of Poland; A. R. Entrican, 
New Zealand Forest Service chief; Professor Hans 
Leibundgut of the University of Zurich, Switzerland; 
Dr. Egon Glesinger, director of FAO’s Forestry Divi- 
sion; D. Heinsdijk, Dutch expert on tropical forests; 
Florencio Tamesis, former chief forester for the Philip- 
pine Islands; Sir Harry Champion, chairman of the 
British Empire Forestry Association; and Academician 
ae Sukachev, the distinguished Soviet botanist and 
editor. 

Purpose of the congress is twofold. It seeks to ad- 
vance the science and practice of forestry through ex- 
changes of information and development of personal 
associations among the professionals of forestry 
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Grow the World’s Trees 


throughout the world. It seeks also to stimulate and 
foster international co-operation in the proper devel- 
opment and use of the world’s forest resources. 


That the congress is important in the dissemination 
of forestry knowledge and know-how is self-evident. 
But it is even more than that. As all-out State De- 
partment participation shows, the congress is also con- 
sidered a cultural and scientific forum for the purpose 
of bolstering the cause of international communica- 
tions and understanding. 


And right here would seem to be an appropriate 
place to give an accolade to approximately 50 Ameri- 
can foresters who have pioneered in promoting for- 
estry overseas, especially in under-developed countries 
since World War II. Two American foresters who did 
yeoman work in helping to set this program up were 
former Forest Service Chief Lyle C. Watts and Tom 
Gill, of the Pack Forestry Foundation (see article on 
page 20). Since that time, the grateful people of For- 
mosa have erected a monument to ICA forester Paul 
Zehngraff. Paul Bedard, also of ICA left the Philip- 
pines with more friends than anyone since General 
Douglas MacArthur. South American foresters will 
long remember Hugh Curran, the “grand old man of 
tropical forestry.” One also thinks of Fred Shelley in 
Korea, grinning when native children fondly called 
him “Babe Ruth,” and of many, many more. 


Now, there are still those who downgrade this 
foreign forestry effort and call it pouring money 
down a rat hole, although they are not as vocal as 
previously. But only recently, for example, a U. S. 
senator, stating that foreign expenditures are dis- 
proportionately large as compared to appropriations 
at home, made quite a thing of the fact that a million 
and a half dollars were spent for foreign forestry in 
1959 and a total of 10 million plus spent for such 
work since 1955. 


On the other hand, the late Randolph Pack pre- 
dicted some years ago that every dollar spent abroad 
for forestry work would pay off in compound interest 
in years to come in terms of increased investment of 
American capital abroad and in increased good will. 
We believe that Mr. Pack was something of a prophet 
on both counts, for American business capital, includ- 
ing pulp and paper capital, is going into under-de- 
veloped nations on an increasing scale, and American 
foresters abroad are helping to pave the way for such 
ventures. 

Even more important is the fact that American for- 
esters overseas are making good friends for our coun- 
try, especially in those cases where they have learned 
the language. In The Ugly American the truth was 
driven home that our representatives abroad who 
make the best impressions are those who learn the 
language, get out and work with their hands, and live 
without pretension in the manner to which they were 
accustomed to living at home. Our foresters abroad, 
judging by the reports, qualify highly when judged 
by this yardstick. Moreover, in trees they are working 
with a fine symbol that is internationally loved and 
respected. It was not by accident that a South Amer- 
ican official told us several years ago that “in our coun- 
try, your foresters are known as ‘the friendly ones.’” 
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MICHAEL FROME is an authority and writer on travel in 
America. For 10 years he was travel editor for the American 
Automobile Association. He has served on the board of directors 
of the National Association of Travel Organizations, and currently 
heads the southeastern chapter of the Society of American Travel 
Writers. He was an official U. S. delegate in 1956 to the Inter- 
American Travel Congress in Costa Rica. Mr. Frome’s most 
recent book, Better Vacations For Your Money, is currently a 
Doubleday Book Club selection. 


URING the months ahead, mil- 

lions of Americans will journey 
forth on their annual vacation trips, 
exploring the magic world of leisure 
and mobility. They will cover every 
conceivable corner of the country 
and the world, and a few inconceiv- 
able corners besides. Some will 
achieve the vacation of a lifetime, 
while others return only with a case 
of poison ivy, sunburn, or disap- 
pointment. 

If there is a single essential ele- 
ment in a successful vacation, it is 
planning. And now is none too soon 
fo start your summer planning in 
eamest, especially, if you have a 
budget vacation in mind. The more 
effort you invest, the greater your 
dividends will be. The “secrets” in 
travel enjoyment and saving lie in 
the preparations you make early, as 
Opposed to spur-of-the-moment de- 
cisions. 

Now is also the time to consider 
travel as an art worth acquiring— 
a a process of perception, learning, 
and understanding along with re- 
laxation and change of pace. Master 
the art and you will have a deeper, 
ficher experience in going places. 
This applies whether you cover 
thousands of miles or park at a 
Mountainside or seashore cottage 
and refuse to budge; you can still 
absorb something of the surround- 
ing world of nature and history, de- 
veloping interests that last through- 
out the year and not merely over 
the period you spend away from 
home. 
With the art of travel, your vaca- 
lion becomes an expression of re- 
fined taste. The amount of money 
you spend is of secondary conse- 
mWence, for some of the best trips 

ae low in cost, and free of artifici- 
ality, ostentation, and the mere col- 
ection of conversation pieces. That 


_ highways, such as Blue Ridge 
way, enhance traveling pleasure. 
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is why young people—the cyclers, 
tent pitchers, youth hostelers, un- 
demanding of comfort and con- 
venience but willing to make their 
own wherever they find it, and look- 
ing at the world with learning eyes 
—are the best travelers of all. If 
you have a teen-ager or collegian in 
your home, let him or her plan your 
summer family trip and the chances 
are you will be glad of it. 

Start with maps and literature. 
Obtain booklets published by fed- 
eral agencies (like the National 
Park Service, U. S. Forest Service, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service) 
and by the states. Many states, and 
local chambers of commerce, too, 
recognize that tourist travel is just 
as important an industry as manu- 
facturing or merchandising and pro- 
vide helpful, practical literature 
with a minimum of slanted propa- 
anda. 

Individual state maps are avail- 
able through your local filling sta- 
tion, or you can write the major oil 
companies for an entire free tour 
kit with marked maps and_ book- 
lets. These maps are reissued and 
updated yearly. Few travelers really 


Thomas Jefferson patterned Virginia’s capitol after Maison Carree at Nimes, France. 


take time to become familiar with 
maps and the story they tell. Spend 
a few minutes reading the legends 
so you will understand the differ- 
ences in types of roads—expressways, 
parkways, primary, secondary, paved, 
or gravel-surfaced, for often the 
straightest line is not the shortest 
distance between two points. Many 
maps also show the location of 
camping areas, parks, forests, and 
points of interest you might over- 
look. 


Pay special attention on the maps, _ 


and in your travel planning general- 
ly, to the location of public lands, 
the national parks, national forests, 
state parks, wildlife refuges, recla- 
mation areas, and TVA lakes, for 
they provide the finest opportunities 
for vacationing today, either as 
places to stay or to visit from ad- 
jacent tourist centers. In one sense 
they are playgrounds, although 
pleasantly free of the neon and bill- 
board plague and the honkytonk 
atmosphere pervading many once- 
fine communities. These public 
areas also enable Americans to cap- 
ture the sense of beauty, the drama 
of history, and the creative power 
inherent in their own land. In this 
era of year-round social conformity, 
the parks, forests, and other outdoor 
areas are the best possible places for 
one to loosen the grip and rediscover 
himself. 

In charting your itinerary, con- 
sider some of the lesser-known and 
new developments, which add the 
touch of exploration to touring and 
enable you to enjoy uncrowded 
corners. One such place is Pali- 
sades Reservoir, in Targhee Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho, a 21-mile-long 
mountain lake formed behind the 
world’s largest earthfill dam just 
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The world’s largest granite quarry, Rock of Ages at Graniteville, Vermont, 
is one of hundreds of interesting business operations open to the public. 


u 


below the Grand Canyon of th 
Snake River, with excellent boating 
fishing, and shoreline camping. Jy 
Arizona, the $300 million Glen Cap. 
yon Dam will not be complete untij 
1963, but even in construction the 
mighty dam and bridge across the 
Colorado River—the highest (7) 
feet) and second longest (1270 feet) 
arched span in the country—ap 
tourist attractions in their oy) 
right, part of the wonders of the 
Arizona-Utah desert. In New Me. 
ico, the great ruins of Chaco Ca, 
yon National Monument, considere 
the most important _ prehistori 
archaeological site of the Southwei 
and inaccessible for many years e& 
cept through arduous travel, hy 
benefited from road improvemen 
and a new visitor center. For a red 
outdoor vacation adventure with 
good company, a pack trip with th 
Trail Riders of the Wildernes 
sponsored by The American Fo 
estry Association, is hard to match 
On one of these trips a sense 
humor is more important tha 
riding ability—although you ar 
sure to return with your fair shar 
of both. 

But even in the more _ popula, 
heavily visited areas, plan to get of 
the beaten path and away from peo 
ple, at least for a little while. Not 
that there’s anything essentially 
wrong with people, but you can st 
them any time and any place. Wher 
you visit Yellowstone, for example, 
bear in mind that the developed 
Loop, clogged with about 15, 
visitors daily, covers only a fraction 
of the nation’s oldest and _ largest 
national park. Even by car, you ai 
follow the pleasant old Tower Fal 
Road through relatively untrampled 
countryside to superb  wildernes 
scenery and campgrounds, and I 
foot or horseback follow wel: 
marked trails through  unspoilél 
and unlittered country. The samt 
is true of Yosemite, where the it 
mense summer tide of humanil 
floods the valley floor. Here yo 
should take to the high county, 
which many visitors never realit 
exists as part of the park. Schedule 
pack trips follow the High Siem 
Loop to mountain lakes and pas 
as high as 10,000 feet. And by @ 
you can drive from Tuolomt 
Meadows to Tioga Pass or Tenay 
Lake, then explore afoot amon; 
fields of glacial boulders, grant 
domes, and small lakes. : 

In the East, too many visitors” 
the Great Smoky Mountains satis] 
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themselves with driving the trans- 
mountain road and viewing the 


senery [rom Newfound Gap or 
Clingman’s Dome, although the 
most rewarding experiences are 


found along the trails which lead 
ast streams, waterfalls, and giants 
of the forest. The panoramic view 
is fine anywhere as a mere introduc- 
tion, a surface-scratcher, but for an 
intimate, personalized experience, 
one that will last longer, get off the 
paved overlook and onto the wooded 
trails. 

Plan your time wisely so you can 
“afford” such expeditions. Time is 
the obsession of the inexpert tour- 
ist, who calculates that in one day 
he can travel through six states, two 
national forests, and three national 
monuments. They become part of 
his collection of places—not that he 
has enjoyed, understood, or even 
seen, but simply that he has passed 
through. In one sense, this is wholly 
defensible; after all, when the aver- 
age American family swings West it 
may be for that once-in-a-lifetime 
trip, the big chance to see everything 
in one fell swoop. On the other 
hand, in this leisured age, the same 
family should look forward to more, 
not less, opportunity to get out and 
cover the country. Travel should 
be planned not on a_one-season 
basis, but over a period of years, 
with each trip doing justice to its 
destination. 

Pre-trip reading helps. It develops 
a reason and motive for going places. 
Many fine articles in AMERICAN 
Forrsts and other periodicals cover 
new and old regions worth visiting. 
Follow them up with your own spe- 
cial interest, whether it is botany, 
gun collecting, history, the Civil 
War, or what have you. If you have 


no hobby or special interest, travel 
can help you develop one: perhaps 
in following the trail of Lewis and 
Clark to the Pacific, or in collecting 
a typical gemstone in every state you 
visit. You will find yourself doing 
more reading, before and _ alter 
your travels, and each time you set 
out from home you will know wiy, 
as well as where, you are heading. 

How far should you plan to travel 
in the course of a vacation trip? By 
car, you can figure this summer on 
covering about one-fourth more 
miles than you did five years ago, 
even more on the unbroken express- 
way network between New York 
and Chicago. Highways this year 
are greatly improved. Wherever 
you travel, you are likely to drive 
over sections of the emerging Na- 
tional System of Interstate High- 
ways. Eventually, this $40 billion 
expressway system will cover 41,000 
miles. Already more than 7,000 
miles have been completed; with 
other express routes, superhighway 
mileage totals about 11,000 miles. 

Modern expressways are character- 
ized by gentle curves and grades, 
longer sight distances, wider lanes. 
Landscaping and _ roadside rests 
serve to break the monotony of 
endless concrete ribbons. As a re- 
sult of design and engineering ad- 
vancements, you can cover long dis- 
tances faster—and with less fatigue 
or exposure to accident. 

But use the superhighways, in- 
stead of letting them use you. Drive 
them to get someplace worth visit- 
ing and not just to burn up speed 
on the road. Limit your driving to 
a maximum of eight or nine hours 
a day. If you are not in a hurry, 
consider traveling the  by-roads, 
rather than the high roads. You 


could spend a full vacation absorb- 
ing the Blue Ridge Parkway and its 
environs in Virginia and North 
Carolina. The parkway will be 
completed, in June, for 115 un- 
broken miles from Rockfish Gap at 
Waynesboro, where it joins the Sky- 
line Drive, south to Roanoke. From 
here, the parkway, still under con- 
struction in some sections but linked 
by state roads, continues to Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and the Great 
Smokies. In terms of motoring it 
represents a new concept, designed 
for leisurely touring without com- 
mercial traffic or billboards. Instead, 
there are parking overlooks for ob- 
serving wide valleys and clusters of 
mountains, and recreation areas 
with picnic grounds, campgrounds, 
and nature trails. 

How far you travel also depends 
on how much money you have in 
your vacation budget, so you should 
try to estimate total costs in advance. 
Start with your car expenses. With 
new gas taxes, you can expect to 
spend an average of four cents a 
mile for gas and oil, or $40 for a 
thousand-mile trip. 

For a family of four, food will 
probably be the largest single ex- 
pense. If you go camping, or stay 
in a cabin, food costs will be about 
what they are at home, $25 to $35 
a week. If you stay at motels and 
eat all your meals at restaurants, the 
cost will be about $5 per person a 
day (breakfast $1, lunch $1.50, din- 
ner $2.50). This amounts to $35 a 
week per person, or $140 for a 
family of four. Then there is the 
compromise: a low-cost picnic lunch 
on a touring vacation, or an occa- 
sional restaurant meal while you are 
camping. Highways are dotted 

(Turn to page 42) 
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open to the public. Visitors may tour Museum of Glass, Hall of Science a 
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At drop area jumpers leave plane in 3 
man passes from altitude of 1200 feet 


Over one million acres are burned annv- 
ally, despite improved fire protection 


All but one of the 16-member smokejumping team were avail- 
able for this photo. The team was brought into action last June 


Air National Guard (Alaska) cooperated with BLM by supplying 
H C-47 and flight crews to haul supplies, equipment to fire areas 


bounced 

flame-like reflections off the 
wings of a C-47 as it began to circle 
a cloud of smoke rising from a 
rapidly spreading forest fire in arctic 
Alaska. Suddenly, three white-clad 
men bailed out of the airplane’s 
open door. As their orange and 
white parachute canopies snapped 
open, a new era in Alaska fire fight- 
ing was born. 

The men are part of the first unit 
of 16 smokejumpers brought into 
action in June, 1959 by the Bureau 
of Land Management, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in Alaska. 

The fire was located 200 miles 
from the nearest road, 20 miles from 
the nearest lake, and 300 miles from 
BLM fire headquarters in Fairbanks. 
This time it was put out in a few 
hours. Before the smokejumpers ar- 
rived on the Alaska scene it would 
have taken days, perhaps even 
weeks, to get to and put out a fire 
so remotely located. 

Smokejumpers have been used for 
20 years in many forest regions of 
the other western’states, and their 


HE midnight sun 


UNDER THE MIDNIGHT 


worth has been well established. 
The problem this first year in Alaska 
was not to prove need—but rather 
to find out what new fire-fighting 
methods could be developed and 
how best to fit a jumper force into 
the existing fire-fighting organ- 
ization. 

Alaska’s 225 million acres of for- 
est and range land have been under 
protection from fire by the Bureau 
of Land Management since 1940. 
The annual acreage burned has 
been greatly reduced, but the aver- 
age for a 20-year period is still over 
one million acres annually. A mil- 
lion acres is equal to a strip of land 
one mile wide from Washington, 
D. C. to Denver, Colorado. No state 
can sustain such drastic losses to its 
natural resources. These losses are 
particularly burdensome to a new 
state confronted with the various 
problems of financing its first years 
and encouraging the necessary capi- 
tal to invest in its resources. It is 
obvious that widespread destruction 
by fire can ruin any industrial de- 
velopment, and that utilization of 


By HANS W. TRANKLE 
Smokejumper Squadleader, BLM 


Alaska’s resources is totally depend- 
= upon adequate protection from 
re. 

A critical problem in the new 
state of Alaska is lack of roads. In 
an area approximately one-fifth the 
size of the other 49 states there are 
only 5,000 miles of road. While 
most of the man-caused fires are in 
the areas opened by roads, it is some- 
times amazing to learn that Alaska’s 
annual burned acreage is largely the 
result of lightning fires which com- 
prise 28 per cent of the occurrence 
but 78 per cent of the lost acreage. 

A late fire season provided the 
new jumpers with an opportunity to 
get their gear ready and make a few 
practice jumps. Also, an idea of 
Alaska fire behavior was gained 
when the men assisted in several 
walk-in fires being handled by the 
regular fire personnel. A C-47 loaned 
to BLM by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service arrived on June 1 and 
was immediately converted for 
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jumper use by taking off the door 
and installing a static line. 

Then, all hell broke loose! 

During the first week of June the 
men made seven consecutive jumps 
before receiving a break. Some of 
the men were on four fires that 
week. Lack of sleep, continuous 
physical strain, heat and smoke ex- 
posure, and clouds of mosquitoes 
provided a_ brutal initiation for 
Alaska’s first smokejumpers. 

It was found that the ground cov- 
er of moss and grass was often so 
thick that it was extremely difficult 
and sometimes impossible to reach 
mineral soil; therefore, most of the 
fires were controlled with water 
pumps, either of the back pack or 
power variety. Water was not a 
problem because in the muskeg 
country potholes containing water 
are nearly as numerous as the mos- 
quitoes which they breed. 

The moss and grass cover does 
have one big advantage. It provides 
a soft landing cushion. More than 
once the jumpers were thankful for 
that cushion. One man had a chute 
malfunction and barely managed to 
pull his reserve at 500 feet. In an- 
other instance three jumpers left 
the plane during a routine pass, but 
two chutes opened with the men 
facing each other. Coming together 
at a forward speed of 8 to 12 miles 
per hour, the two jumpers had no 
time to work guide lines before 
tangling and had to go down to- 
gether. No one was injured in either 
case — thanks to Nature’s arctic 
cushion. 

The fire control organization in 
Alaska is too small to handle even 
“normal” fire seasons. That fact, 


Smokejumper prepares for action. His 
complete outfit weights about 40 pounds. 


combined with Alaska’s large size, 
lack of roads, long fire season, and 
generally rapid rate of fire spread 
have forced the fire control men to 
think in terms of air operations for 
all phases of the work. 

To offset the matter of distance 
and time, BLM uses a World War 
II fighter plane (a P-51), called the 
“Pink Lady,” for rapid aerial detec- 
tion of fires. 

After the fires are located, aerial 
tankers (a TBM, F7F, and B-25) 
carrying borate chemicals make in- 
itial bombing attacks. These bomb- 
ing attacks cool the fire down and 
limit its spread. Next, the jumpers 


After a fire is reported it usually takes less than 30 minutes to get airborne. 


Since speed is important in fire suppression no time is lost getting underway. 


are dropped in. Then, ii needeq 
the tankers make second riins after 
the jumpers are on the fire line, Jy 
some cases the tankers or tlie smoke. 
jumpers can handle the fires alone 
but on the larger fires the 1-2-3 tech. 
nique of borate first, then jumpers, 
and then borate again has proven to 
be the fastest and cheapest method 
of fire suppression. 

Between fires, the smokejumpers 
spend most of their time making up 
fire packs, rigging parachutes, and 
cargoing pumps, power saws, and 
other equipment to be dropped with 
them from the airplane. All pack- 
ing of parachutes is done by quali. 
fied riggers who are especially 
trained for the job and hold C.AA. 
licenses. 

A complete smokejumper outfit 
weighs about 40 pounds and ip. 
cludes the parachute and_ harness, 
a high-collared padded jacket, 
padded pants, a football helmet 
with face masks, gloves, and log. 
ger-type boots. A 100-foot letdown 
rope is carried in a “jump pocket’ 
located in the right leg of the pad- 
ded pants. In case of a hang-up the 
jumper uses the rope to lower him- 
self to the ground. 

Speed is very important in fire 
suppression, and once a fire is de 
tected and located there is no lost 
time in getting under way. Usually 
it takes less than 30 minutes to get 
airborne after a fire is reported. 

Upon arrival in the fire vicinity a 
spotter selects a drop area. The 
jumpers then leave the plane in 
three-man passes from an_ altitude 
of 1,200 feet. Their rate of descent 
varies from 18 to 32 feet per second 
depending on the air density, por- 
osity of parachute canopy material, 
and weight of the individual jump- 
er. Before coming in for a landing 
the jumper places his feet together 
and, upon impact, flexes his knees 
slightly and goes into a roll to ab 
sorb the shock. If a safe landing is 
made the plane is signaled by two 


orange streamers laid out in the | 


shape of an “L.” 

Float planes and helicopters are 
used to pick up the smokejumpets 
and their gear and, if necessary, 
bring in reinforcements. 

The “C” ration is the standard 
food on the Alaska fire line—sup 
plemented by fresh food every three 
days in the case of regular fire crews. 
The country is so much a frontier 
that if the rations become depleted, 
it may become difficult for the crew 
to obtain food. However, we found 
in a few instances that fires did bum 

(Turn to page 48) 
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CHASING 
THE 
RAINBOW 


By JOE LONG 
and SID DE LOACH 


HERE was a sign painted upon 

a huge redwood slab which said, 
“Rainbows available — Bring your 
own pot of gold!” But Sid was never 
quite sure just where he had seen 
this unusual sign. He knew that it 
was somewhere in Oregon—that he 
had seen it many years ago while en- 
route by canoe to a lumberjack job 
in the Rogue River district. He re- 
members a road which followed the 
Rogue up through the Cascades. 

He also recalls that it was the 
month of June when he came upon 
the sign and decided to pause in the 
interim of lumberjacking jobs. He 
had no gold, but he did fish one of 
the Rogue tributaries—and caught 
the rainbows by their tails, they were 
so plentiful. 

“For thirty years,” he told me this 
last spring, “I have wanted to go and 
find that rainbow sign, but I can 
never quite seem to make it. And 
now, I suppose, it’s gotten to be a 
kind of obsession—I've just got to go 
back to that beautiful spot.” There 
was a kind of nostalgia in his eye. 
“I guess, Joe, you know what I mean 
—it’s one of those must-do things, I 
suppose.” 

“Sure, Sid—I know what you 
mean,” I said. “I guess every fisher- 
man has a spot in the back of his 
mind that he’s always going to re- 
visit. Why not go? It would only 
take a few days—at most a week.” 
This was back in the late spring. 

_ Several months later, after collect- 

ing our gear, we flew via the “rain- 

bow route” to Klamath Falls, where 
(Turn to page 46) 


Todd Lake, accessible from North 
Century Drive, west of Bend, Ore., 
is a favorite trout fishing spot. 
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Dr. Rittenhouse provided funds for ca- 
rob orchard to operate for thirty years. 


N that western wonderland called 
Southern California, two dynamic 
senior citizens are successfully prov- 
ing the incredible abilities of the 
treasure-laden carob tree. The long- 
overlooked talents of this California 
resident read like an excerpt from 
Ripley’s Believe-It-Or-Not: it offers 
diversified products for American 
markets, a strong helping hand to 
the nation’s struggling soil-conserva- 
tion program, and a valuable yet 
easily-grown crop to supplement the 
Golden State’s agricultural economy. 
Do all these qualities sound in- 
probable? Dr. Walter Rittenhouse, 
M.D., and Dr. J. Eliot Coit, Ph.D., 
agree that the carob does sound too 
good to be true, but after years of 
probing this strange tree’s poten- 
tials, they realize that it is truly one 
of Mother Nature’s masterpieces. 
Eleven years ago, these future- 
minded doctors launched their carob 
crusade with an eye toward fighting 
erosion and introducing a promis- 
ing crop to non-irrigated California 
acreage. Deep in the sunburned 
hills of San Diego County they be- 
gan keeping close tabs on America’s 
first carob demonstration orchard— 
with the University of California, 


THE CAROB CRUSADE 


By M. D. LOGAN 


The talented carob pod serves many industries, including food processors 
and pharmaceutical houses. Varieties from left, Sante Fe, Bolser, and Sfax. 


the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the Department of Agriculture 
watching attentively from the side 
lines. Today, the “carob doctors” 
have earned the co-operation of all 
these spectators, and their ambitious 
project boasts 225 leathery-leaved 
trees, bearing increasing crops of 
edible brown pods. 

Dr. Coit, recognized as an Ameri- 
can carob authority, says emphatic- 
ally, “There is no doubt the need 
is here for select, orchard-grown 
carobs, and California farmers have 
land that stands to benefit from 
their culture.” At present, the 
United States is forced to rely on 
Mediterranean countries for some 
17,000,000 pounds of carob pods 
and their by-products used annual- 
ly in a multitude of American com- 
modities, including a _ delectable 
mock-chocolate candy and a highly 
effective pharmaceutical. 

The timeless carob has long been 
cultivated in areas bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Near 
East, and it is believed to have sup- 
plied a principal food in the Gar- 
den of Eden. An evergreen member 
of the legume family, the carob pro- 
duces a chewy, lima-bean-shaped 


pod or fruit, endowed with a dis 
tinctive, honey-date-chocolate flavor. 
Through the ages, both Europeans 
and their livestock have _ relished 
these energy-packed pods, now 


known to contain six per cent pro | 


tein and over 40 per cent natural 
sugar. While engrossed in carob re 
search, Dr. Rittenhouse found that 
as late as World War II the rural 
population of southern Greece lived 
largely on carob pods after the Ger- 
man army appropriated other food 
and livestock. 

Historians find that the carob 
(Ceratonia siliqua) has been known 
by more aliases than a well-seasoned 
criminal. The popular name, “St 
John’s Bread,” stems from the be 
lief that John the Baptist subsisted 
on this fruit during his extended 
stay in the wilderness, while the 
pods were called “husks” in the Bib 
lical parable of the prodigal son. 
The Israelites first used the name 
“Boecksur,” or “God’s Bread”; Mo 
hammed’s conquering armies fed on 
the pods and knew them as “Khar- 
ub”; the Romans used the word 
“Carobi,” and in the Spanish Pen- 
insula “Algeroba” was a broad refer 
ence covering carobs and their neat 
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relatives, such as mesquite. 

For America’s “sweet tooth” to- 
day, the seeded pods are processed 
into a beige powder which capably 
substitutes for chocolate or cocoa in 
baking or making candy. Carob 
owder is not only highly nutritious 
and easily digested, but is agreeable 
to most people allergic to chocolate. 
Since 1951, one of the chief sources 
of this powder in the United States 
has been an Alhambra, California, 
milling company. Over 100 tons of 
choice, imported pods are milled 
here yearly. This “stand-in” for 
chocolate is sold to the wholesale 
and retail trade, and is also used as 
an ingredient in their own crispy, 
oatmeal-like carob cookies and a 
melt-in-your-mouth candy bar remi- 
niscent of milk chocolate. During 
the past year, the popularity of all 
these goods has resulted in their be- 
ing stocked not only by health food 
stores, but by many Los Angeles 
supermarkets. 

Since available Mediterranean 
carobs fluctuate in both quality and 
quantity from shipment to  ship- 
ment, West Coast food processors 
would welcome an assured supply 
of better and perhaps cheaper dc- 
mestic pods. “When select, Califor- 
nia carobs begin bearing commer- 
cial crops, their sugar-rich pods will 
find a limitless future in American 
kitchens,” vows Dr. Rittenhouse, a 
retired physician and nutrition spe- 
cialist. 

Wonders seem never to cease 
where the carob is concerned. The 
seemingly insignificant seeds, which 
make up 10 per cent of each pod’s 
total weight, are a marvel in them- 
selves. Legends say that the carob 
seed was the original carat weight 
of ancient goldsmiths. Next, the 
seeds were used in the making of 
cherished brown rosaries. Modern 
Europeans continue to find unusual 
jobs for these willing seeds. The 
tiny, protein-rich seed embryo is 
added to poultry food, while the 
largest part of each tough, lentil- 
sized seed is used to concoct a vital, 
sticky gum called “tragasol.” 

The United States is a ready cus- 
tomer for this multi-purpose gum, 
importing about 15,000,000 pounds 
a year. Tragasol serves our food in- 
dustry as a stabilizer in many palate 
pleasers including ice creams, salad 
dressings, sausages, hot dogs, cheese 

(Turn to page 63) 


Dr. Coit, a top authority on American 
carob culture, supervises the 225 trees. 
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AMBASSADOR 


WITHOUT 


PORTFOLIO 
| By JAMES B. CRAIG 


‘Tom Gill, executive director of 
the Pack Forestry Foundation 
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LURE has been the con- 
companion of world for- 


DV! 
A st 


ester Loo: Gill, the executive direc- 
tor of th Pack Forestry Foundation, 
whose «creer bears witness to the 


fact that ile need not be uninspired 
and uninicresting for those who are 
willing to live it to the hilt. 

With « World Forestry Congress 
scheduled) in Seattle this August, 
this sees an ideal time to review the 
work of forester Gill, one of a small 
band of 90 Americans who have tak- 
en the forest conservation story to 
many countries since World War II. 
Of these 50, Gill is perhaps the best 
known, and it was not by accident 
that Forest Service Chief McArdle 
referred to him as “our forestry am- 
bassador without portfolio” when 
the Pack lorester received Mexico's 
highest decoration for service to that 
country. And this is only one ol 
many world-wide honors that have 
been conterred this much-trav- 
elled forester, who has devoted much 
ol his life to “forest and conservation 
education.” “Today, Tom Gill is 
generally regarded as the most ac- 
complished forester in America. 

Forest. ranger, tropical explorer, 
flyer in World War I, educator, and 
author, Gill wrote his first’ story 
while snowed in on the summit of 
the Wyoming Rockies. Since then, 
he has lived in many out-of-the-way 
places of the world, from the Equa- 
tor to the Arctic Circle, and has seen 
some strange happenings. 

“In years of knocking about 
on several continents, I have been 
involved in floods, forest fires, snow- 
blindness, and army ants,” Mr. Gill 
says. ““\s an innocent bystander, | 
weathered two untidy revolutions: 
I've camped in the shadow of Mayan 
temples and had my train riddled by 
a covey of lighthearted bandits. I’ve 
known the joy of slopping about in 
a sinking boat, finally to crawl up 
on shore in the low, pestilential 
delta of the Orinoco, faced with the 
cheery task of cutting my way 
through the jungle with a machete. 
Most of that trip we lived on a 
strictly reducing diet of crocodile tails 
and iguana eggs in various stages of 
ripeness. And if you’ve never eaten 


an iguana egg dug from the steam- 
ing delta sands, you don’t know the 
meaning of the word ‘racy’ as ap- 
plied to food. I’ve perspired through 
a long afternoon while a herd ol 
wild pigs dared me to come down 
from my carefully-selected mahoga- 
ny tree, and I've slept out in the 
snows with dog-teams when the 
thermometer nose-dived to forty be- 
low and the northern lights sounded 
like rifling a deck of cards.” 

As a flyer in World War I, ‘Tom 
Gill belonged to those early birds 
who got their training on the type 
of planes now remembered as “sew- 
ing machines.” Later, as a pursuit 
pilot, he was placed in charge ot 
fiving at the largest school of aerial 
gunnery in the world. ‘The war 
over, he took a rickety plane down 
into southern Mexico, where he flew 
over unexplored country and made 
the first aerial maps of tropical tim- 
berlands. The routine of daily flight 
over the endless jungle was broken 
finally by a forced landing, a long 
way from base, with the subsequent 
loss of one of his party by a poisoned 
arrow in an attack by Indians. 

Tom Gill’s bent for adventure 
was shaped early in life. Although 
born in Philadelphia in 1891, his 
roots were in Texas along the Mexi- 
can border. “My father, a forme 
rancher, must have been a tremend- 
ously exciting person to my child- 
hood,” he recalls. “Rio Grande, 
Pecos, Billy the Kid, Geronimo— 
they were names of strong alchemy 
to me, and my magic carpet was a 
many-colored serape my father car- 
ried in northern Mexico many years 
ago.” 

By the time he graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania, Gil- 
ford Pinchot’s colorful forest rangers 
were already making an appeal to 
the public imagination, and it is not 
surprising that Gill went on to Yale, 
where he received a Master of Fores- 
try degree in 1915. 

While in college, Gill tried some 
fiction and magazine writing. Some 
of his earlier efforts were published 
in Adventure Magazine, and an arti- 
cle about a coyote finally put him in 
the slicks. Raphael Sabatini was 


doing his famous serial on 


“Captain 
Blood” for Cosmopolitan about the 
time that Editor Ray Long of that 
magazine took the young forester in 
hand. 

Long admired the legitimate west- 


ern flavor Gill injected into his 
writings, but he was ruthless in 
eliminating the young forester’s el- 
forts to put across a “conservation 
message” in his work. “By the time 
Ray got through with those early 
stories of mine, the only torestry 
conservation that would be left: was 
the log on which the heroine hap- 
pened to be sitting.” Gill ruefully 
recalls. 

While heartless squelching 
Gill’s early efforts to “educate” the 
public, it was probably this veteran 
editor more than anyone else who 
encouraged Gill to keep) writing. 
The result since has been more than 
50 magazine articles and over a dozen 
novels, all serialized in top-flight 
magazines, all translated into seven 
or eight languages, and five made 
into motion pictures. 

When Gill first became an assis- 
tant forest ranger in| Wyoming in 
1915, his first boss was H. N. 
Wheeler. When the new assistant 
walked in the door, Wheeler told 
him, “You're in charge here. Ive 
got special job to do,” and 
promptly left for other parts. — By 
the time World War I came along, 
Gill had become a full-fledged forest 
ranger and had lapped up a lot of 
valuable story) material such 
places as Deadwood, South Dakota, 
where the spirits of Deadwood Dick, 
Wild Bill Hickok, and Calamity Jane 
were still very much alive to the 
young writer. 

Following an exciting series of ad- 
ventures as a pursuit pilot in’ the 
war and the South American ex- 
ploration, Gill settled down briefly 
as director of educational activities 
lor the Forest Service. 

The Pinchot crusade spirit) was 
still strong, Gill recalls, and the men 
of that very early group were as 
memorable and diverse a gathering 
as one is ever likely to meet. One 
thinks of Wallace Hutchinson, Coert 

(Turn to page Al) 
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Extensive droughts set the stage for 
forest fires, which when accompanied 
i by strong winds explode into infernos 

destroying and marring countless trees. 


Woodpeckers often peck large holes in tree trunks. This series of holes, each of which 
extends into the center of the trunk, makes this section of tree useless for lumber, 


When the 1938 hurricane crossed Florida’s keys, stately 
palms were hurled to the ground and left to grow like this! 


Flood waters tore away this stream bank, exposing the tree’s roots. 
Then during a particularly bad winter the roots froze into a thick 
layer of ice. Spring came, the ice broke, and the roots tore away. 
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Perhaps the only thing that trees and 
people have in common is that they often 
are victims of circumstance. Just by 

being innocent by-standers, trees as well 

as people are frequently hurt and sometimes 
killed simply because they happen to be 

at the wrong place at the right time. 


By LARRY J. KOPP 


Once this oak was a thing of beauty, standing proudly alone and stalwart. 
Unfortunately, the tree chanced to stand in the path of a lightning bolt. 


Victims 
of Circumstance 


Years ago a farmer attached three 
fence wires to a sapling and later 
forgot to remove them. Today they 
are situated in the center of the 
tree whose trunk is 10” in diameter 


As a small tree this birch grew out 
of the soil. Later the root system 
outgrew the soil area. This broke up 
the soil, and the winds and flood 
waters carried most of the soil away 
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Staff archeologist gives campfire talks on prehistoric and modern Indians in Mesa Verde amphitheater. 


ve-historic 1A 


By MORRIS FRADIN 


EACHING like a great green al- 

tar into the sky, amid the eerie 
canyons of southwestern Colorado, 
looms Mesa Verde. This was the 
“Shangri-La” of a prehistoric Indian 
civilization that flourished until 
1300 A.D. Then, these peaceful 
cliff-dwellers disappeared to the 
south and east, and silence and de- 
cay settled over the region. 

The entire civilization of the 
Mesa Verde Indians as hunters, then 
farmers, and lastly as cliff-dwellers 
had encompassed 13 centuries in 
four great periods. 

Archeologists term the first pe- 
riod, 1 to 450 A.D., the “Basket 
Maker Period,” because many mum- 
mified Indian remains were discov- 
ered among large numbers of reed 
baskets and bags, which had been 
used for almost every need—even 
for cooking food! 

The second period of the “Modi- 
fied Basket Makers” lasted until 
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about 750 A.D. During this time 
the nomadic Indians did more farm- 
ing and less hunting. The third era 
extended until 1100 A.D. The In- 
dians of this “Developmental Pueb- 
lo Period” began joining their 
homes, apartment-house style, into 
compact villages. 

“The Great Pueblo Period,” 1100 
to 1300 A.D., was a “golden age” 
marked by large villages, communal 
living in the cliff dwellings, elabo- 
rate ceremonial practices, and su- 
perb pottery and jewelry making. 
This classic period came to a close, 
due to the combination of warlike 
Apache and Ute harassment and a 
24-year drought. Pitted hopelessly 
against both human and _ superhu- 
man odds, the gentle Indians grad- 
ually abandoned their craggy cities. 
They migrated chiefly to the regions 
of present-day Arizona and New 
Mexico and mingled with other In- 
dians until they finally lost their 


identity as Mesa Verde people. 

In 1874 cowboys discovered the 
ruins of their civilization, and in 
1906 the National Park Service & 
tablished Mesa Verde National 
Park as one of its most unique pre 
serves. Now thousands of tourists 
and photographers each year clam 
ber over the ruined cliff dwellings, 
hidden among gnarled, weather 
beaten, and twisted spruce and pifion 
trees and scraggly bushes. 

The park is only a day’s drive 
from Denver, Salt Lake City, the 
Grand Canyon, or Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Cross-country tourists, 
traveling east or west on Highway 
66, can head north from Gallup, 
New Mexico. About four hours 
drive should bring them to Mancds, 
Colorado, on Route 160. Here, at 
the entrance to the park, we pay the 
ranger $1.00 for a 10-day permit 
and begin our tour of the mystic 
mountaintop. 
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Examples of pottery used by the prehistoric cliff-dwellers of Mesa Verde 


Nineteen miles of driving ginger- 
ly along canyon edges, winding ever 
upward from Mancos on _ hairpin 
turns, brings the motorist up the 
“Knife Edge” road to Mesa Verde, 
the “Green Table,” where an an- 
cient Indian civilization ended 200 
years before Columbus discovered 
America. 

Navajo Indian road crews are 
noted working along the highways. 
They come from a nearby reserva- 
tion and are often employed by the 
National Park Service for all sorts 
of work in the area. Queasy motor- 
ists sneak a breathtaking glance at 
the vast scenery—and empty space 
—below, and wish the Indians 
would install guardrails, wire ropes 
—even rocks—along the outer edges 
of the narrow roads. 

Arriving atop the mesa, campers 
head for the Plaza Area, among 
pifion pines near the cliffside. Soon, 
the campsite is established, the tent 


pitched, and the air mattresses 
pumped up and draped with sleep- 
ing bags. Then the logs are set 
afire in the fireplace and the tarp is 
hoisted into place over the picnic 
table and seats, to protect the food- 
stuffs and cooking gear against any 
sudden mountain showers. We are 
at home on the mesa... . 

Toward late afternoon cars start 
cruising through the campgrounds 
for sites that are fast filling up. 
Casually, then intently, we sit by our 
“hearthstone” ticking off the differ- 
ent state tags. There are the nu- 
merous ones from California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming. But there is a 
sprinkling from Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey—and we're get- 
ting close to home now—from West 
Virginia, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 

The latter excite our interest, 
since we’re Marylanders living near 


the nation’s capital. We saunter 
over to strike up a conversation as 
soon as they park their car nearby. 
We offer to lend a hand, and ex- 
change some helpful information in 
the easy and affable camaraderie 
which is the stamp of good campers. 

Like ourselves, the campers make 
good use of the excellent camp fa- 
cilities at which oldtime rough-and- 
ready campers would have turned 
up their noses. For instance, a 
handsome new trailer divided into 
two sections for the sexes provides 
modern sanitary facilities compara- 
ble to that of a fine motel—and out 
in the wilderness, too! In several 
other camping areas are older 
buildings, housing clean toilet 
rooms, hot showers, and laundry 
rooms. Fresh drinking and cooking 
water is available everywhere. And 
a nearby general store provides gro- 
ceries, meats, vegetables, bakery 

(Turn to page 55) 


Cliff Palace is largest of all dwellings. Two cowboys looking for strays in 1874 came upon 
this palace and discovered the first of a series of strange, silent cities of prehistoric Pueblos 
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The Posemec flows through acres of wild land, rough and hilly, 


t punctuated with rock formations, and laced by small watercourses I 

is 

e 
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Saved from the path of the bulldozers, the 887- y 

acre tract at Great Falls of the Potomac is now 

being reserved for public use. Long recognized ‘ 

as one of America’s great scenic wonders, the 

| a Ser threat to this magnificent area has been elimi- t 

os i Remains of upper locks of old Potowmack Canal db h ° f th G Falls Park s 
‘oo which were walled with blocks of red sand- nate y the creation of the Great Falls Par € 
ce: stone quarried at Seneca several miles upstream t 
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ITHIN 15 miles of the nation’s 

capital you can find an area 

as wild as any you might discover in 
a thousand miles of travel. You can 

find an unspoiled square mile of 

eat botanical and geological inter- 
est; a place of spectacular beauty. 

All this is to be found at the Great 
Falls of the Potomac. For several 
years this outstanding area on the 
Virginia shore of one of our most 
historic rivers has been threatened 
with invasion by “developers” with 
bulldozers. Now, through action of 
the National Park Service, mainte- 
nance of an 887-acre tract at Great 
Falls for public use and enjoyment 
is assured. On March 22, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior signed an agree- 
ment with the Potomac Electric 
Power Company, owners of the prop- 
erty, which brought the tract into 
the national park system on a 50- 
year lease, with an option to pur- 
chase the land if Congress so author- 
izes. 

The Great Falls property will be 
administered as a recreation area 
and nature preserve by National 
Capital Parks, the division of the In- 
terlor Department’s National Park 
Service that administers other fed- 
eral parks in and around the District 
of Columbia. 

Far and wide, folks who have vis- 
ited the Great Falls of the Potomac 
will rejoice at this action. Those 
who, like myself, are close neighbors 


and long-time acquaintances of the 
falls are doubly happy. 

At Great Falls, the Potomac River 
tumbles millions of gallons of water 
daily over rocks two billion years 
old. The turbid waters are churned 
to white foam as they cascade over 
giant boulders or funnel through 
narrow passages between the rocks. 
Below the falls, the river races for 
more than a mile through a gorge 
carved deep in solid rock. 

Where the river widens at the 
mouth of the gorge, a Virginia 
stream called Difficult Run empties 
into the Potomac. Difficult Run, 
small but turbulent, was so named, 
it is said, because it was difficult to 
get across. At its lower end it still 
is. In its last mile before it joins the 
Potomac, it has cut a ragged canyon 
that is as wild as any that might be 
found in the mountains to the west. 
Here the waters descend in a mile- 
long succession of little falls and 
cascades. Between the cascades they 
swirl in rock-walled pools, or slip 
swiftly along stone-lined channels. 

Between Difficult Run and the 
Great Falls lie several hundred acres 
of wild land, rough and hilly, punc- 
tuated with numerous rock forma- 
tions, laced by a number of small 
watercourses, and covered with a 
varied forest growth. This is the 
area embraced in the new park. 
The tract also extends up-river a 
short distance above the falls to a 


small dam built years ago to feed 
water to one of Washington’s reser- 
voirs. Inland from the river, the 
park area extends in some places to 
State Route 193. South of Difficult 
Run it is adjoined by the extensive 
grounds of the Madeira School, parts 
of which have been kept as natural 
woodland. 

The Great Falls-Difficult Run area 
is of special interest to the geologist, 
the botanist, the ecologist. Teachers 
at the schools and colleges in the 
Washington area frequently bring 
their classes here for first-hand ob- 
servations in this natural outdoor 
museum. They see where the Po- 
tomac gorge cuts through pre-Cam- 
brian rock, the roots of mountains 
that were once higher than the tall- 
est peaks of the Rockies. At Great 
Falls the dominant rocks are ancient 
schists, once the sediment at the 
bottom of an ocean, sedimentary 
strata that later were compressed 
and folded in tortured convolutions 
through successive periods of moun- 
tain building. Intrusions of granite 
were squeezed up in some places as 
molten rock from the interior of the 
earth. You can see the evidences of 
extreme pressures in the gneisses, 
schists, and slates. 

The effects of water on rock are 
everywhere evident. The gorge it- 
self was cut through from 40 to more 
than 100 feet of solid rock. Jagged 

(Turn to page 39) 
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Pearl Buck has distinction 
of being Vermont Tree Farmer No. 53 


Sweeps 
the Country 


F. Norman Gallaspy is Louisiana’s 1000th certified Tree Farmer 


By ED KERR 


RDON me, sir, but you swing 

a mean pruning blade. How long 
have you been a woodsman?” 

“Oh, I'm not a woodsman at all. 
I’m a banker. Tree Farming is just 
a hobby of mine.” 

“Aaah! Another man who thinks 
for himself!” 

While it hasn’t been established 
that all “thinking men” smoke one 
particular brand of cigarettes, such 
conversations could happen all over 
America every day. No longer is 
the great bulk of timberland in this 
country owned by large wood-using 
industries as it was at the turn of 
the century. And farmers own very 
little more timberland today than 
do “investor-type” owners—bankers, 
lawyers, widows, shoe clerks, and 
the like who have managed to buy 
small tracts and to hold on to them 
as a secure investment. To be ex 
act, forest industry owns only 13% 
of America’s timberlands, farmers 
34%, and other private owners 26%, 

A classic example of the modern 
day timber owner is F. Norman 
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Gallaspy of Louisiana’s DeSoto Par- 
ish, who was honored in March by 
being awarded Louisiana Tree Farm 
Certificate No. 1000 by the Louisi- 
ana Forestry Association. Gallaspy 
Is a dairyman, tree farmer, police 
juryman, and a banker. Like Ros- 
well Garst, who was chosen as the 
midwest farmer to host Kruschchev 
on the Russian visit to America re- 
cently, Gallaspy typifies the entire 
economy of his native parish. And 
no Roswell Garst was accorded any 
more attention than was _ Louisi- 
ana’s 1000th Tree Farmer, who was 
awarded his certificate amid the 
most jubilant celebration ever held 
in the history of forestry. 
Attracting more than 1500 people 
from Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tex- 
a, the festivities included aerial 
tours of northwest Louisiana tim- 
berlands, a forest products parade 
that stretched for half a mile, and 
a “come one, come all” barbecue 
luncheon, topped off by the official 
dedication. Governor Jimmie Davis 
(a Tre: Farmer himself) gave the wel- 
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Paul R. Adams, attorney general for the state of Michigan, enjoys working on his tree farm and finds it a sound investment. 


coming address, with John H. Hin- 
man, chairman of the board for In- 
ternational Paper Company, mak- 
ing the main speech. 

Many of those attending learned 
for the first time that there’s a big 
difference between a tree farmer 
and a Tree Farmer — that an official 
Tree Farmer’s land has been man- 
aged so as to produce the maximum 
amount of timber per acre on a con- 
tinuous basis. They learned, too, 
that a certified Tree Farmer be- 
comes a part of the American Tree 
Farm System which is sponsored na- 
tionally by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. 

Gallaspy, who has been cashier of 
the Pelican State Bank since 1931, 
likens a well-managed timber tract 
to a savings account, except that the 
timber produces more interest. “Just 
like most everyone else,” he said, “I 
can’t save any money out of my reg- 
ular business. The only way I’ve 


been able to establish an estate is 
through timber.” 
Like many timber owners, Gal- 


laspy has had his share of tempta- 
tions to clearcut the entire tract by 
offers which, at the time, seemed 
very high. Perhaps his greatest 
temptation came in 1944, the year 
of the big freeze, when much of his 
timber suffered from ice damage. 
The offer was $6800 for all trees 
over 10 inches in diameter, almost 
a clearcut job. But sticking to the 
banker’s philosophy of “never dip- 
ping into your principal and deplet- 
ing your assets,” Gallaspy instead 
sought the advice of a consulting 
forester, who sold the timber on a 
selective cutting basis on bid, leav- 
ing a good stand of timber that 
would yield timber products per- 
petually. It was a good decision: 
He realized $10,000 from the sale. 

It was then that Gallaspy became 
sold on proper timber management, 
and he’s been sold ever since. Start- 
ing out with 2500 board feet per 
acre on his land in 1943, he has sold 
timber products from it regularly 
and today has 3000 board feet per 
acre! 
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Syndicated columnist George Sokolsky is one of nearly 17,000 property own- 
ers in the United States now proudly displaying the sign of the tree farmer. 


Helen Voss, registered nurse in Hammond, La., owns a 40-acre Tree Farm. 
Tree Farmers come from all walks of life, representing every type of occupation. 


Gallaspy’s use of his lands typifies 
the agricultural economy of DeSoto 
Parish, where timber has come and 
gone in many cycles since the parish 
was first settled. Starting out as vir. 
gin forest, as did most of Louisiana, 
much of the area was cleared for 
cotton farming in the early 1800, 
after the Civil War the land revert. 
ed to trees, which were harvested by 
clearcut methods in the early part 
of this century. Then cotton farm. 
ing was tried once more until World 
War II caused a shortage of labor 
which never returned. DeSoto Par. 
ish, like her one-thousandth Tree 
Farmer, has settled down now for 
the long pull ahead with a cattle 
and timber economy. 

When Gallaspy stepped up to re. 
ceive his gold-bordered Louisiana 
Certificate No. 1000, he came ver 
close to becoming America’s Tree 
Farmer No. 17,000, also; the nation. 
al count on February 1 lacked only 
78 from reaching that number. By 
next year, the twentieth anniversary 
of the American Tree Farm pro 
gram, there should be more than 
20,000 official Tree Farms in the na- 
tion, judging by the present pace of 
dedications. 

Success of the Tree Farm idea has 
surpassed even the visions of its 
founders. Already the 50 millionth 
Tree Farm acre has beer dedicated 
and, although the need for such a 
national project had been apparent 
since at least the 1920’s, it was 1941 
before the idea was hatched. For 
estry and industry leaders knew that 
some means of recognition should 
be given to small and large lané- 
owners who managed their forests 
wisely in order to promote such 
conservation practices. Too, there 
was a need to show that private 
owners could manage their own 
timber without federal regulations 
being necessary. 

A small-town editor thought of 
the term “Tree Farm” and offered 
it to the industry; it caught on, if 
you'll pardon the expression, like 
wildfire under the leadership of the 
American Forest Products Indus 
tries, Inc. The first Tree Farm ™ 
America was dedicated in June, 
1941, and Alabama became the first 
state to launch an organized pro 
gram. 

Since 1941, the attractive Tree 
Farm signs along the highways and 
byways of America have become 4 
familiar sight to motorists, as mort 
and more small and large landow®- 
ers have gotten into the spirit of the 
Tree Farm program. Part-time 
(Turn to page 52) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


The Fabulous von Schrenk 


a. of nothing more satisfy- 
ing than a competent biography 
ofagreat man. With the publication 
by journalist James E. Cronin of 
Hermann von Schrenk, The Man 
Who Was Timber (Kuehn, Chicago. 
1959) we are given just this: a com- 
petent summary of one of the half- 
dozen most powerful personalities 
ever to be associated with American 
timber. 

Schrenk could claim brilliance 
bordering on genius—and it seems 
that his arrogance stopped little 
short of doing so. His tremendous 
energy was legendary, whipping 
him to a ceaseless schedule of writ- 
ing, lecturing, traveling, researching, 
experimenting, negotiating. Per- 
sonally, this aristocratic German 
with the cold blue eyes could be as 
hard as a railroad spike, or again, 
at times and places of his own 
choosing, he was the perfect gentle- 
man, cultivated and charming. 

Cronin reminds his readers re- 
peatedly that von Schrenk had as 
many enemies as he did friends—or 
almost as many. He was loved, re- 
spected, tolerated, or hated, depend- 
ing upon whom you talked with. And 
it my reading of biography has 
taught me anything, it is that with 
great men this is very likely the case. 

The times were ripe for von 
Schrenk. He graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1893, trained chiefly in bot- 
any and agricultural pathology. Fed- 
eral programs in both agriculture 
and forestry were in those happy 
years just beginning to break into 
first bloom. The demand for tim- 
ber was still climbing, yet only in 
certain few and very illuminated 
a did anyone perceive that 
the supply was exhaustible. 

There was a place waiting, a 
prominent, pioneering place, for a 
young scientist who had the intelli- 
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gence to understand the service—the 
absolutely essential service — that 
science could render the timber in- 
dustry. Von Schrenk proceeded im- 
mediately to appropriate this role 
for himself, apparently without 
any doubt whatever of his fitness for 
the job. And the record of fifty 
years amply substantiates this de- 
cision! 

The career that ensued is best 
defined by the word “aggressive.” 
This describes his every thought and 
action, and his relationships to those 
with whom he worked. For seven 
or eight years von Schrenk was asso- 
ciated with the Department of Agri- 
culture, caught somewhere between 
pathology and forestry. During this 
period, too, he maintained various 
activities at and in conjunction with 
the Botanical Gardens in St. Louis. 
It was a time for him of mercurial 
growth, interrupted only occasional- 
ly by conflicts that he could not 
easily win. Yet these years laid 
the firm foundation for the decades 
of virtually independent work that 
were to follow. 

By now he had clearly marked 
wood preservation as one of his 
provinces, and as a young man of 
scarcely thirty he was already a valu- 
able asset to the nation’s sprawling 
railroads, whose cross-ties were rot- 
ting far faster than good manage- 
ment could countenance. Fifty years 
later, at his death at eighty, von 
Schrenk had established himself as 
the foremost scientist ever to labor 
in this field. But it was not his only 
field. His work in forest pathology 
was monumental. As a collector of 
botanical specimens he was without 
peer in his generation. As a leader 
of men he was a fighter of the caliber 
of Pinchot—with whom, incidentally, 
von Schrenk had intermittent squab- 
bles. 


Cronin is guilty of one weakness, 
however, that leaves this otherwise 
“competent” book less than satisfy- 
ing. In dealing with a man so vivid, 
so powerful and controversial as 
von Schrenk, the author is seemingly 
unable to tell us the “whys” of his 
strength. There is no revelation 
here of the inner scientist. It is a 
repertorial job, but it is not the ma- 
jor biography that von Schrenk de- 
served. 

And, by way of postscript, let us 
note here for the faithful that von 
Schrenk was at one time a vice- 
president of The American Forestry 
Association. (He was also president 
of the Missouri Forestry Association 
at the same time. Editor) 


New and to Note: 

Conservation is all too often 
thought of solely in a national sense, 
as a responsibility of the Congress 
and the administrative departments, 
as a subject for great nation-wide 
organizations and the conferences 
they spawn. This is a sort of in- 
verted provincialism. Actually, con- 
servation begins where the people 
are, in ten thousand local communi- 
ties. Without conservation here, at 
what politicos call the “grass roots,” 
there will be no conservation any- 
where. 

I know of no book that stands to 
contribute as much to grass-roots 
conservation as one recently au- 
thored by Alice Harvey Hubbard, 
This Land of Ours, Community and 
Conservation Projects for Citizens 
(Macmillan, N. Y. 1960). 

Mrs. Hubbard has, with astonish- 
ing thoroughness, tracked down and 
reported upon practically every im- 
portant local and regional conserva- 
tion project in the land. With sim- 
plicity that does not violate the im- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Does the new 
planet-powered 
do twice as much , 
as clutch-steered competitors? 


Here’s why the 230-hp International TD-25 can 
outwork clutch-steered king-sized crawlers—often 
by an amazing margin. 

As standard equipment at no extra cost, the te 93 4 
TD-25 gives you combined, built-in Planet Power- Yes J says TD-25 operator, i ; 
steering; and Hi-Lo on-the-go power-shifting. ae 


Planet Power-steering gives you full-time “live” von der Hellen, Eagle Oregon) 
power on both tracks, to make full-load turns—and in these words: “I know from experience that P 
to eliminate load-limiting “dead-track drag” And any other ‘dozer tractor would need two weelliaa™ | 
Hi-Lo on-the-go power-shifting instantly matches to accomplish what I did in only seven day 


power to conditions to prevent load-losing, time- 
wasting “gear-shift lag!” 
And only the “25” is powered by the direct-start 


with the TD-25. (They compared with a new 
competitive crawler of similar rated hp). Them 


6-cylinder International DT-817 engine. Dual valv- 
ing makes this high-torque Diesel a “free breather” with full power on both tracks all the timeay 
—provides for peak turbocharging efficiency, for That powerful (turbocharged) engine als 

full-load performance from sea level to timberline! helps and the TD-25’s torque-converter hag 


the fastest no-slip action I ever handled?” 
Measure the margin of bonus production the 


TD-25 can give you, in logging and road-building 
—compared to king-sized clutch-steered crawler 
power. Power-shift and power-steer the “25” with 
king-sized loads—around curves, upgrade, anywhere. 
See what it means to simply shift the “25’s” bank- 
side track to high range, the other to low—to 
get slope-hugging, full-bite benching. Let your 
International Construction Equipment Distributor 
demonstrate! 


Here’s your 76-page cost and 
production estimating book— 
newest, most authentic and complete 
guide for estimating material-moving 
costs—and for selecting equipment 
combinations for top profits, any- 
where! Yours for the asking from 
your International Construction 


Equipment Distributor! Inter, tional 
Construction 
fLguipment 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 2 : 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE z 
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ae es, states Wes Galt, 
for Circle G Logging Co., 
Corbell, California. 
“I am sure the new TD-25 can double the 
production of any similar-sized (clutch-steered 
crawler.) The International TD-25’s ability to 
steer without losing half its power (in ‘dead- 
track drag’) makes the big difference here— 
where our road construction consists of carv- 
ing mountainside trails with the blade point” 
“Circle G” does all road-building and yarding 
with their new “25”—logs 40 mbf redwood 
daily in coastal area north of Eureka, Calif. 


Walter Mitchell holds a “hand-picked” 
Virginia pine cut from natural stand. 


Lhe ¥ onders of a “Worthless Tree” 


HE day Walter Mitchell and I 

headed into Putnam County to 
survey the possibilities of purchasing 
a farm there, the weather seemed de- 
termined to keep us from it. An un- 
usually warm January had thawed 
the rock-based road, and our tires 
slipped wildly, while the heavy rain 
kept the windshield wipers from 
giving us constant visibility. When 
we finally arrived at the 85-acre 
farm, however, our first view across 
the valley was almost enough to con- 
vince us that we wanted the land. 
Rimming the ridges and scattered 
up and down the slopes and out into 
the open fields grew wave after wave 
of green Virginia pines. In contrast 
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By ROBERT R. BOWERS 


to the deadened brown of winter 
fields, the sight was beautiful and 
refreshing. Because of our initial 
reaction, it came as quite a shock 
when the owner casually apologized 
for the “filth,” as he called the pines. 
“You can get rid of that trash by 
cutting it down and burning it off,” 
he advised us. 

It struck me how we differed in 
our sense of values and sense of 
beauty. What we called “beauty,” 
this man called “filth.” Such an atti- 
tude towards this common pine of 
West Virginia is, however, nearly 
universal. It would seem that people 
often have a greater respect for trees 


they must purchase and plant that 
for those which seed in naturally. 

When Walter and I first looked 
over these native pines, however, We 
were certain that here was a great 
potential of this farm. We were nob 
however, exactly sure where the p@ 
tential lay. The trees went from one 
to 12 feet in height and were from 
one to 10 years old. The average 
diameter of the older trees was about 
three or four inches. Erratic growth 
patterns crowded some trees, while 
others were open-grown and full 
crowned. This left to us many av@ 
nues of approach, and we set Out 
to survey them all. 
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After purchase of the farm on a 
long-term mortgage basis, we signed 
yp for timber stand improvement 
work under the ACP. It was our in- 
tention to thin our pines and give 
the remaining ones a chance for 
faster growth. The ultimate of this 
effort would be pulpwood in about 
10 years. However, the forester 
changed our minds on that, and 
tightly so. He recommended against 
thinning, due to the susceptibility of 
Virginia pine to wind fall. The shal- 
low root system apparently is com- 
pensated for by its social nature. By 
growing in small groups, one tree 
protects the other. 


The alternative to thinning for 
future pulpwood was to allow na- 
ture to take her time in maturing 
the trees. However, borings into a 
few sample trees indicated that the 
growth was very slow. Regardless of 
this fact, we would have been con- 
tent to wait except that we pay a five 
per cent interest on our loan. It was 
estimated that by waiting 20 years, 
we could realize $2.00 per acre per 
year from the pines, based upon 
present day prices of pulpwood; that 
amount is only about three per cent 
on our investment. While I’m some- 
what sentimental when it comes to 
growing trees,’the lack of wisdom in 
paying five per cent to get three per 
cent is self-evident, and we believed 
we could do better by following an- 
other pattern. 


The main trouble with the pulp- 
wood enterprise, however, was not 
our low interest, our slow growth, or 
the susceptibility to windfall. The 
big problem was that these trees 
were not growing on “worn out” or 
poor land. They had spread into 
the pasture and meadowland, which 
was too good for such a poor crop. 

We were beginning to understand 
why the local residents showed such 
a complete lack of concern over this 
abundantly-growing native tree. Yet 
we could not bear to cut the trees 
down without investigating every 
outlet as a possible market. 

After walking over our farm a 
number of times and noting the 
wide range in sizes and age classes 
of our pines, it suddenly struck me 
that the answer to our problem was 
most obvious—Christmas trees. Why 
not? Here were 20,000 trees of all 
sizes and shapes just waiting to be 
marketed, and not 20 miles away 
were 100,000 people needing Christ- 
mas trees. Surely, I thought, from 
that many trees a man should be 
able to hand-pick at least 1,000 
which would stand the competition. 

In view of the abundance of Vir- 
ginia pine in my county, it sounded 
somewhat ridiculous to say that 
Walter and I were going to fight the 
laws of supply and demand. In fact, 
since many of my friends are among 
the elite Christmas tree growers, I 
found myself hesitant to admit that 


Stands of wild grown Virginia pine add 
to the beauty of Robert Bowers’ farm. 


“we too are in the business.” Never- 
theless, in 1959 we tried our scheme 
and we made a profit. Our profit 
was limited, however, not by the 
quality of the trees so much as by 
our own ignorance about market- 
ing. Last year we cut 53 Virginia 
pines, all that one car trailer five 
feet wide and nine feet long would 
carry. We placed them on the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce’s Christmas 
tree lot on consignment, and every 
one of them sold for from 75¢ to 
$2.50 each. Our share of the profit 
was $48.50. Not counting our labors, 
we made $37.64 after deducting 
$11.86 paid for gasoline and trailer 
rental. 

Our profits were small financially, 
but business-wise they were immeas- 


The author’s neighbors helped him meet ACP deadline for tree planting, and in return for their as- 
sistance they were repaid in free Christmas trees. Virginia pines are used extensively for Christmas trees 
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urable. The experience we gained 
in 1959 will pay off in 1960 and in 
years thereafter. In fact, from this 
small start into an impossible busi- 
ness, one of selling something as 
common as pebbles in the sand, our 
future is bright. Already, lot own- 
ers have seen that there is a differ- 
ence in trees. From those we deliv- 
ered to St. Albans, we now have at 
least three sales committed one year 
in advance. At the same time we 
chanced upon another market from 
which we shall realize a maximum 
profit from a minimum effort. 


When we purchased our 85 acres 
of forest and farm land in Putnam 
County, it was generally conceded 
that Virginia pine was “sick.” It was 
our belief, however, that the tree 
was merely a victim of people who 
lacked sufficient imagination to put 
it back on its feet. However, it 
might be clearer if we diagnose the 
“illness” before we prescribe the 
cure. 

Virginia pine has always been used 
in my valley as a Christmas tree. 
Each year the markets are flooded 
by truckload after truckload of them. 
Farmers have cut, transported, and 
unloaded them at distances of 10 to 
75 miles for as little as 10 cents per 
tree, and rarely more than a quarter. 
When trees are stomped and packed 
with skill, a half-ton pickup truck 
will hold about 40 or 50 trees of the 
six foot variety. Rarely, however, 
were the packers skillful; a truckload 
of 25-30 trees was about average. This 
meant that a man was lucky to re- 
ceive more than $3.00 to $5.00 per 
truckload, if he sold his trees at all. 
Therefore, if anyone made money on 
the Virginia pine at Christmas time, 
it was the lot owner. The lot oper- 
ator could very well afford to buy 
100 trees at 10 to 15 cents each, sell- 
ing a third of them for $1.00 or 
more, suffer the loss of the remain- 
der, and still make a goodly profit. 
He didn’t fret over the 65 trees that 
were wasted, for he had more than 
gotten his money back. 

Two things have kept the farmer 
who owns these trees from making 
money. One is the abundance of the 
pine on nearly every farm. Seeing 
this ever-present quantity makes a 
man think himself lucky to get a 
price of any kind fpr his trees. The 
other factor is that no effort has been 
made either to select or to develop 
a quality tree. Trees have been ac- 
cepted exactly as nature grew them, 
with no attempt to improve on na- 
ture. Whole fields have been cut, 
with cutters removing all shapes and 
sizes in one mighty effort to get 
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quantity instead of quality. From 
the “trash” that hit the Christmas 
tree markets each year, Virginia pine 
got itself a bad name. It is, how- 
ever, a much better tree than atti- 
tudes toward it reflect. 


Bucking tradition as we had de- 
cided to do was a tremendously chal- 
lenging task. Gaining stature for an 
already condemned product was not 
altogether a bed of roses. Success 
would open up an entirely new 
source of income for farmers across 
the county, and it would certainly 
be a feather in our cap, yet failure 
would be nobody’s burden but our 
own. 


The basic resistance to a “wild 
grown” common tree was unbeliev- 
able. We were not long in realizing 
why landowners had preferred to 
strip their fields and take a chance 
on unloading at local Christmas tree 
lots at whatever price they could get. 
The first thing we learned, after 
scouring the countryside for markets, 
was that one doesn’t consider a sale 
consummated until the money is in 
his hands. From our newspaper ad- 
vertising and personal contacts, we 
had 15 different commitments to 
purchase from 25 to 500 trees each. 
It sounded too easy, but we soon 
found out why. Of the 15 commit- 
ments, we held on to only one sale, 
and that one was on a consignment 
basis. This meant that if the trees 
sold, we received $1.00 each. If they 
did not sell, we got nothing but the 
expense of cutting and hauling the 
trees. 

What happened to most buyers, 
we found out later, was that no mat- 
ter how cheap our price was, some- 
body would sell cheaper. We consid- 
ered $1.00 per tree delivered as a 
fair price for hand-picked trees. Yet 
we offered them on the stump for 50 
cents. Still we were undersold by 
desperate people who ended up 
“giving” their trees away rather than 
chance the loss of a sale. Such is the 
history of Virginia pine sales in my 
valley. The 53 trees which we did 
sell sold faster and averaged better in 
price than the “low cost” trees. The 
difference was that both the grower 
and the lot operator made a profit 
in our case, not merely the lot 
owner. 

An interesting observation was 
made during our first try at selling 
a tree which was norrnally classed as 
“worthless.” Because we priced our 
trees at $1.00 each, they gained a 
greater initial interest among lot op- 
erators than those advertised at much 
lower prices. The reason, as one lot 
man put it, was “when the seller 


doesn’t think much of his trees, a 
indicated in his asking price, we 
aren’t much interested in them 
either.” 

The larger buyers of Christmas 
trees are hard-boiled businessmen, 
and they will scour the state to find 
a better, cheaper tree. One man who 
looked at our pines left the next day 
for Indiana in hopes of finding as 
good a tree at from 10 to 25 cents 
per tree cheaper. However, it is my 
own conclusion in this respect that 
a good tree will always sell for a 
good price. “People can’t resist 
healthy, well-shaped trees, and they 
are willing to pay for the quality,” 
a plantation owner told me, and | 
believe it firmly. 

Initially, we had no experience 
under our belts to serve as guide. 
lines of operation, and we made 
many mistakes, especially in our ap- 
proach to marketing. Even so, after 
selling what we had just as nature 
grew it, we are confident that our 
plans for manipulating this native 
tree will pay off. We now have 
12,300 hand-planted trees in the 
ground, and they are all of the “nur 
sery grown” varieties. They cost us 
nearly $500 to purchase and plant, 
and it will be five to seven years be- 
fore any financial return will be re- 
alized from them. During the inter- 
im, we are counting on our natural 
seeding of Virginia pine to supply 
our annual Christmas trees. We ex- 
pect to sell from 200 to 500 trees per 
year, and perhaps more, each winter 
on the local market. 

Toward this end, we have begun 
a program of encouraging nature in 
the development of a better tree. We 
have walked over the area many 
times, and each time we thin a little 
here and a little there until each tree 
from one to 10 feet high has room 
enough to spread out. In the winter 
we began cutting off the “cork screw" 
tops of our pines, hoping to force 
the tops to fill out better. While this 
is old wood, our own experiments of 
a year ago indicate that the most 
“die back” which will occur will be 
to the limb crotch. This should not 
be a factor as the top fills out in the 
next year or so, but even if the dead 
stub was unsightly, nothing will be 
lost because the trees will never sell 
as they are. 

In addition, I see no reason why 
Virginia pines will not respond to 
heavy pruning just as Scotch, red, 
and white pines do. Therefore, i 
July and August a complete over- 
hauling of our native stands will 
begin. Starting with the smallest 


(Turn to page 51) 
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HE time: July, 1900. The ques- 

tion: Would he like a job on 
the forest reserve? The job: Forest 
Guard on the Shoshone Division of 
the Yellowstone Park Timberland 
Reserve then being put under ad- 
ministration by the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior. 
The reply: He would. The man: 
Top rider of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Shows. 


Thus at the turn of the century 
began the notable public career of 
Jesse W. Nelson, all of which raises 
another question: Why did _ this 
glamorous cowboy give up the plau- 
dits of Madison Square Garden and 
the managership of the big Wyo- 
ming ranches of his boss and friend, 
Colonel Cody, for the (then) dubi- 
ous honor of becoming a_ forest 
ranger? Certainly not for the lure 
of gold; the new job paid $60 per 
month, “with nothing furnished.” 
For the answer, we must go back 
several years to his concern over a 
forest fire which started before he 
left the Cody ranch on a long camp 
trip and, in his words, “was still 
burning when we returned some 
two months later, and nothing had 
been done to suppress it. In fact, the 
fire continued until winter snows 
put it out. It was this unnecessary 
waste of public property and the 
utter lack of public interest that 
first aroused my interest in forestry.” 
He saw the need for better husband- 
ing of the rich forest and related re- 
sources of the West. He felt the urge 
to do something about it. And he 


gen the next 44 years to just 
that. 


Nelson’s various assignments and 
periods of service are matters of rec- 
ord: Forest guard, ranger, and su- 
pervisor, in Wyoming, 7 years; Chief 
of Grazing, Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict, Denver, 7 years; Grazing In- 
Spector of the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 6 years; Assistant Regional 
Forester in charge of Range and 


MAY, 1960 


Jesse W. Nelson was the top rider for 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Shows before 


working to improve resource protection. 


Wildlife Management, California 
Region, 14 years; and Superintend- 
ent, San Joaquin Experimental 
Range, 9 years. Unfortunately, espe- 
cially for the younger generation of 
foresters, a clear picture of Nelson 
the man and a full appreciation of 
what he contributed to solution of 
difficult forest-land problems won't 
be found in official records. Such 
things must come from colleagues 
and co-operators. Even a scrutiny of 
his early diaries, which are packed 
with evidence of the rugged life, re- 
veals but little of the measure of the 
man: his integrity, resourcefulness, 


and courageous dedication to the 
job. 

In attempting to interpret this 
part of the chapter on the begin- 
nings of western conservation, I like 
the way Nelson’s understudy and suc- 
cessor in the California region, Fred 
P. Cronemiller, puts it: “Equipped 
with some half-broke horses and a 
ridin’ outfit—and not much else—the 
young man started out to stop ram- 
pant grazing trespass by stockmen and 
some occupancy trespass by nesters, 
to apply badly-needed game-law en- 
forcement, to fence some horse pas- 
tures, fight some fires, build some 
cabins, and brush out some trails, to 
get some order into the various for- 
estland uses, and to become a key 
citizen in a frontier community. Hav- 
ing handled these details with dis- 
patch he moved up in forest-land 
administration, where his ability to 
make order out of a somewhat cha- 
otic Forest Service grazing business 
changed a recalcitrant livestock in- 
dustry to one accepting national 
Forest Service administration, at 
least passively, and generally with 
commendable co-operation. Over- 
grazing problems were met and 
solved with rarely an appeal to high- 
er authority—more often with full 
acceptance and the feeling that a 
fair decision had been made.” 


Back of this public respect were 
two things. Nelson was interested 
in the welfare of local people as well 
as the land. And, from his ranch 
background, he was able to meet 
stockmen on their own terms. As 
whimsically put by one local resi- 
dent: “When he shook out his rig, 
the problem was half whipped.” Oc- 
casionally in the early years, how- 
ever, his soft-spoken, genial manner 
and neat “city” clothes proved mis- 
leading — and discomforting — to 
rough-and-ready stockmen unaware 
of his bronc-busting past. Oft told, 
and still retold around the range 


(Turn to page 61) 
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By DEV KLAPP 


Fe people think of adven- 
turers as stalwart, swashbuck- 
ling men, striding, gun in hand, 
across an African veldt, or as reso- 
lute characters beaching their boats 
on South Sea islands to the beating 
of native drums. 


Yet deep in the southern states of 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, there are men and boys 
who daily meet adventure head-on 
while pursuing what appears to be 
a most unexciting vocation. They 
are moss-pickers, the men who pole 
their bateaus, skifts, pirogues, and 
flat-bottomed boats over thousands 
of southern creeks, rivers, lakes, and 
bayous, pulling long streamers of 
gray Spanish moss trom the oaks 
and cypress trees along the banks. 

These are quiet folk, more often 
old than young. They work slowly, 
moving from tree to tree, thrusting 
long poles up into the luxuriant 
moss hanging from the lower 
branches. These poles are tipped at 
one end with either a small cross 
bar or a long nail, to snag the moss 
when the poles are twisted. 


When his day is done, the picker 
roughly bales his moss for transport 
to a favorite dealer. The dealer then 
ships it to the nearest mill for 
processing. 


Not long ago I visited Pierre Part, 
near Napoleonville, deep in the 
Louisiana Cajun country, to find 
out about this unusual business. 
While talking to the mill foreman, a 
wiry youth drove up in a battered 
pick-up, loaded to the top with 
rough bales of moss. The foreman 
grinned at me and said, “That feller 
there can tell you more than I can 
about the business. Come along with 
me while I weigh his load.” 


Antoine Broussard (we will call 
him that) is twenty years old. A full- 
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Gathering Spanish moss along Bayou Pierre Part, near Napoleonville, Louisiana 


blooded Acadian (Cajun), his 
father had been a shrimper, a 
trapper, and an alligator hunter un- 
til disabled. So now Antoine picked 
moss to support the family. “The 
money isn’t much, M’sieur,” he ex- 
plained, “but I am on the bayou and 
I like it.” 

Antoine’s English is heavily loaded 
with dialect, but as I knew some Ca- 
jun French, we got along fine. He 
invited me to his house for supper 
and to stay the night, so that I might 
learn first-hand about the business. 

Antoine’s mother is as round and 
jolly as his father is thin and quiet. 
While we waited for supper, a meal 
composed of fried catfish, hush-pup- 
pies, shrimp patties, and chicory 
coffee, Antoine told me of his life 
on the bayou. 

“Do you have many adventures?” 
I asked. 

Antoine smiled. “Oui,’ he an- 
swered. “Many times I am nearly 
drown when the gator upset my 
pirogue, if I am not careful. Then 
too, I am sometimes snake-bit.”” He 
raised a hand, scarred with criss- 
cross weals, crude knife slashes to 
drain out poison. “Moccasin,” he 
explained tersely. 

And so his saga went. Knife fights 
with rival pickers, over moss, or 
girls, or just for the heck of it; bat- 
tling sudden floods or malaria fever; 
even an impromptu wrestling bout 
with a crusty mother alligator when 
he stole her hatch. But life on the 
bayou isn’t always grim for An- 
toine. There are dances to attend 
now and then, hunting and fishing 
any time, and occasional trips to 


New Orleans with Mama and Papa 
Broussard. 

Next morning Antoine and | 
spent poling up and down the bay- 
ou, pulling moss from the huge 
swamp trees. We met many folk on 
the bayou — fishermen, shrimpers, 
and moss-pickers such as Antoine. 
They were friendly, smiling people, 
who always spoke and waved. 

Later that day, after bidding An- 
toine adieu, I visited the moss mil- 
ler in town. I learned a great deal 
from him about this odd industry 
that nets Louisiana over $1,000,000 
a year. After the moss is ginned to 
remove the outer coating of gray 
vegetable matter, the black wiry in- 
ner moss is shipped to upholsterers 
and mattress makers for the stiff, 
springy stuffing used in their trades. 

Another interesting and quite 
modern use for Spanish moss has 
been discovered. Valuable chemicals 
found in this unusual crop have 
hiked the value of moss as much a 
$150 a ton. This price increase can 
mean a higher living scale for An 
toine and his brother moss-gatherers, 
whose daily take is about $5.00. 

But more interesting to me Was 
the moss itself, and the folk who 
gathered it. Along the bayous where 
I did my research it is called Old 
Man’s Beard, because of its long, 
gray, sweeping strands. Spanish moss 
belongs to the pineapple family, 
strange to say, and the minute 
seeds float through the air on flimsy 
parachutes and attach themselves to 
the bark of trees where they sprout. 
The moss is not a parasite, but lives 
on air and does the tree no harm. 
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diffs and deep crevices are sculp- 
tured by water action in many forms. 
High on the palisade you can find 
numerous pot-holes, where swirling 
waters churned pebbles and stones 
until they had ground deep, pertfect- 
ly round holes in the rock. Some of 
the pot-holes are as big as your bath- 
tub. 

North and South meet in the flora 
at Great Falls. Such northern trees 
as beech and hemlock are associated 
here with the shortleaf and Virginia 
pines and tuliptrees of the South. 
The forest is predominently hard- 
wood, with several species of oak, 
hickories, tuliptrees, ashes, red ma- 
ples, sycamores, and elms. Flowering 
dogwoods, redbuds, hollies, hoptrees, 
fragrant sumac, bladdernut, fringe 
tree, laurels, azaleas, and many other 
native trees and shrubs make up the 
understory. There is a great variety 
of wildflowers. Some of them are 
quite rare. Some, by various tricks 
of nature, have migrated to this spot 
from great distances. Miami mist, 
for example, is a wildflower named 
for the Miami River in Ohio, its 
native habitat. Presumably flood 
waters from far up in the Appalach- 
ians brought the seeds down the Po- 
tomac to find a new home on the 
1ocky cliffs at Great Falls. 

On a nature trail near the falls, 
24 kinds of ferns have been marked. 
Mosses and lichens grow on the rocks 
and boulders in rich variety. Nu- 
merous pockets of moist earth and 
miniature bogs at the edges of dry 
slopes provide habitat for moisture- 
loving and upland types of flora side 
by side. 

The Great Falls park area is rich 
in historical interest. George Wash- 
ington dug, as well as slept, here. 
The earliest colonists on Virginia’s 
shores knew the Great Falls of the 
Potomac. Small boats or barges 
could be poled up the river from 
tidewater as far as the falls. To 
succeeding generations of colonists, 
whose eyes began to turn westward 
and who dreamed of exploration and 
settlement in the great unknown in- 
terior, the Great Falls were an ob- 
stacle. The roaring cascades blocked 
further up-river navigation. 

In 1749, a trading corporation 
known as the Ohio Company was 
formed to develop a trade route, via 
the Potomac River, to the West. 
Young George Washington, serving 


New Park at Great Falls of the Potomac 


(From page 27) 


as a surveyor for this company, de- 
veloped an early interest in the prob- 
lem of making the Potomac navi- 
gable. Later he had an active part 
in promoting the construction of a 
canal around Great Falls; in 1785, 
following the Revolutionary War, 
Washington became President of 
the Potowmack Canal Company. 
He visited the falls area many times. 
His diary on October 17, 1785, told 
of having ‘“‘a rough level of the pro- 
posed cut.” Other entries tell of 
visits to make plans for the project, 
and later to observe the progress of 
the work. 

After Washington was called upon 
in 1789 to lead the new United 
States as its first president, he could 
give little time to the canal project. 
The company had financial difficul- 
ties; the work made little progress. 
Not until after Washington’s death 
in 1799 was the work completed and 
the canal placed in operation. 

The Potomac navigation project 
included not only the canal at 
Great Falls but four other short 
canals—one by-passing the rapids 
known as Little Falls downstream, 
and three others around falls and 
rapids farther up the river. Con- 
struction of the canal at Great Falls 
was by far the biggest and most diffi- 
cult undertzking. This canal was 
nearly three-quarters of a mile long. 
Five locks, each a hundred feet in 
length, were built to overcome the 
77-foot vertical distance between the 
upper and lower parts of the river. 
The upper locks were walled with 
huge, hand-hewn blocks of red sand- 
stone, quarried at Seneca several 
miles up-stream. The entrance to 
the canal from the river below the 
falls was cut through nearly 40 feet 
of solid rock. 

A settlement called Matildaville 
alongside the canal grew to be a 
sizable town. It was named for Ma- 
tilda Lee, first wife of General Rich- 
ard Henry (“Light Horse Harry”) 
Lee. Lee was associated with 
Washington in the Potowmack 
Canal Company enterprise. In 
Washington’s and Lee’s vision, Ma- 
tildaville would one day become a 
great city at this key point on the 
route of a growing commerce with 
the West. The forest has since re- 
claimed the site. Only a few vine- 
covered ruins can now be seen. 
The most prominent ruin at Matil- 


daville is that of the jail. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, canal boats carrying merchan- 
dise from the cities of the lower Po- 
tomac and Chesapeake Bay went 
through the canal at Great Falls and 
were poled up the river to the 
frontier settlements. Boats and barges 
that were floated downstream were 
loaded with pig iron, flour, corn, 
whiskey, and other products from 
the interior. Rafts of logs also were 
floated down to be sold for lumber. 

The Potowmack Canal Company 
was never a financial success. Its op- 
erations came to an end in 1828. By 
that time, a new 186-mile-long canal, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
from Georgetown (now part of 
Washington, D. C.) to Cumberland, 
Maryland, had been constructed on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
The National Road, opened to the 
West in 1806, had given earlier com- 
petition. When the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad completed its line to 
St. Louis in 1857, the Potomac 
River, alwoys a difficult waterway to 
navigate, was no longer looked 
to as a principal means of access to 
the West. But the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, which began operations 
in 1828, continued in limited use 
for more than a century. 

The abandoned Potowmack Canal 
at Great Falls gradually went to 
ruin. Mosses and vines covered the 
Stonework. Mud and debris from 
floods and freshets partly filled the 
canal and locks. In a few decades 
the project was all but forgotten. 

But people from Washington, and 
from other parts of the country and 
from abroad, continued to visit 
Great Falls, recognized then, as now, 
as one of America’s great scenic 
wonders. They came mostly to the 
Maryland shore; the Virginia side 
was not easily accessible. Eventual- 
ly a toll road provided a less round- 
about route to the Virginia shore. 
In the early 1900's an electric trolley 
car line was built to the falls. The 
Virginia shore at Great Falls then 
became a favorite spot for Sunday 
outings and picnics. A_ private 
amusement park sprang up. The 
merry-go-round’s raucous mechani- 
cal music rivaled in volume the roar 
of the falls. But when the electric 


car line was abandoned in the early 
1930’s, Virginia’s Great Falls area 
again became a forgotten place. 
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Practically all of the Virginia 
shoreland at Great Falls, well over 
a square mile, has been held for 
years by the Potomac Electric Power 
Company, which at one time had 
thoughts of a hydroelectric power 
development there. Proposals for 
bringing this area into public own- 
ership for park purposes have been 
made many times. During the 1930's 
the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Park Serv- 
ice developed plans for George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkways from 
Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 
both the Virginia and Maryland 
sides of the Potomac. A committee 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers proposed that the society un- 
dertake the restoration of one of the 
locks and the turning basin of the 
old canal as a monument to George 
Washington, the engineer. 

In 1952, Fairfax County purchased 
16 acres at the falls. Here the Fair- 
fax County Park Authority made an 
attractive recreation ground, with 
picnic and playground facilities, a 
refreshment stand, and a_ pavilion 
for group activities. A merry-go- 
round was brought back once more, 
its music box more subdued. On an 
additional 60 acres which the county 
leased from the power company, the 
Park Authority partially restored a 
portion of the old canal and two of 
the locks. The county’s recreation 
area has been heavily used. Returns 
from a 50-cent parking fee not only 
have covered costs of maintaining 
the area but have helped toward 
other parts of the county’s park pro- 
gram. 


Along the shore above the Po- 
tomac gorge, where wildflowers 
abound, a local garden club has de- 
veloped a nature trail. I mention 
this trail with intimate personal feel- 
ings—I was drafted by my wife to 
work on it. But I was as proud as 
anyone when the Great Falls Gar- 
den Club’s trail project received a 
national conservation award from 
the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. 


About four years ago it was re- 
ported that the power company was 
planning to sell its Great Falls prop- 
erty to real estate promoters. The 
Nature Conservancy, an organiza- 
tion devoted to the preservation of 
natural areas, quickly set up a com- 
mittee to work for the preservation 
of the Great Falls area for public 
use. Included on the committee 
were F. Raymond Fosberg, vice pres- 
ident of The Nature Conservancy; 
Elting Arnold, F. Gravatt, and Mr. 


and Mrs. C. J. S. Durham. Also 
working actively for the park proj- 
ect were Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, pres- 
ident of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, and Charles C. Robinson, 
treasurer of the Fairfax County 
Park Authority. 


In the forefront among those 
working for a Great Falls park were 
the C. J. S. Durhams, “Jack” and 
Ethel, whose home is close by the 
park area. Jack Durham’s brochure, 
“Washington’s Potowmack Canal 
Project at Great Falls,”’ called at- 
tention to the unique natural and 
historical values of the area. Ethel 
Durham supervised the development 
of the nature trail. I am indebted 
to Mr. Durham for much of the his- 
torical data in this article. 


Efforts of the committee and its 
co-workers at first were directed pri- 


Mr. and Mrs. C. J. S. Durham on the 
foot bridge across bed of old Potowmack 
Canal designed by George Washington 


marily toward the acquisition of the 
Great Falls area by Fairfax County. 
The Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany turned down the county’s pro- 
posal to buy the property. In 1958, 
the county’s Park Authority started 
condemnation proceedings to ac- 
quire 600 acres of the power com- 
pany’s land. Since the power com- 
pany is a public utility with condem- 
nation rights of its own, legal ques- 
tions delayed the proceedings, and 
the case had not yet been settled 
when the National Park Service 
agreement with the power company 
was announced. 

The agreement, signed by Interior 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton and the 
president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company, R. Roy Dunn, in- 
volves a land-for-land swap. The 
company agreed to lease the Great 
Falls tract to the National Park 
Service for 50 years, at a yearly rent- 


al of $3,000, which is the amount of 
taxes the power company pays and 
will continue to pay on the property 
to Fairfax County. In exchange, the 
National Park Service granted a 50. 
year lease to the company on 400 
acres near Beltsville, Maryland. The 
Maryland property was acquired by 
the federal government for the 
Washington-Baltimore Parkway, but 
was not used. The power company 
wanted the land for transmission 
lines. It will pay a yearly rental of 
$1,500 for the tract. The exchange 
agreement provides for subsequent 
purchase of the properties at ap. 
praised values by the respective 
lessees, if Congress later authorizes 
such action. 

Across the Potomac in Maryland, 
the National Park Service has juris. 
diction over the 186-mile right-of- 
way of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. The federal government ac. 
quired this land in 1938, when the 
century-old canal company went out 
of business. Legislation has _ been 
pending in Congress to authorize 
the purchase of an additional strip 
of land along the canal and the de- 
velopment of the canal area as a na- 
tional historical park. 

The C. & O. Canal park project 
achieved national prominence when 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas and three Washington 
Post editors led a 180-mile hike 
along the canal towpath from Cum- 
berland to Washington to dramatize 
the public recreational potentialities 
of the area. 

The new park area at Great Falls 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac 
has lacked any such event to bring 
it to national attention. Yet this 
area, though more limited in extent, 
has equal and in some respects even 
greater historical, recreational, and 
natural values. 

At the time of the opening of the 
first Congress in the new federal city 
of Washington, an English visitor 
went on foot up the river to Great 
Falls. He described what he saw as 
“the grandest object the Universe 
can supply.” A century later, the 
British Ambassador Lord Bryce said 
“No European city has so noble a 
cataract in its vicinity as the Great 
Falls of the Potomac, a magnificent 
piece of scenery. . .” 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
has said that “certainly the scenic 
views along the Potomac River gorge 
are equal to those anywhere . . - 
Perhaps no great city in our country 
has so near its door a place of such 
scenic grandeur.” 


May, 1960 
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The National Park Service has in- 
dicated that it will develop the 
Great Falls area for multi-purpose 
ublic use, including sight-seeing, 
icnicking, and camping. Historical 
landmarks will be preserved or re- 
sored. Parts of the area will be 
maintained as a nature preserve and 
outdoor laboratory. For the present, 


at least, Fairfax County will con- 
tinue to operate its 16-acre park 
within the area. Should the pro- 
posed George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway be extended to Great 
Falls, it is to be hoped that it will 
be routed away from the areas of 
greatest natural interest. Park sup- 
porters hope also that Congress will 


soon authorize federal purchase of 
the land for permanent park use. 

Saved from the path of the bull- 
dozers, the Great Falls area is to be 
preserved for public use. The Po- 
tomac is one of America’s most beau- 
tiful and historic rivers. The Great 
Falls parkland project will help to 
keep it that way. 


Forestry’s Ambassador Without Portfolio 


du Bois, Whiskey Highball Kent, 
and many others. “Everyone rolled 
their own in those days, and I recall 
that E. T. Allen sketched the design 
of the Forest Service shield on a cig- 
arette paper at one of the staff meet- 
ings. They were individualists, who 
deferred to no living man, yet held 
together by an unshakable belief in 
the high destiny of forestry and in 
the public value of what they were 
doing. Years later, Hugh Bennett 
was to kindle that same magnificent 
spirit among the men of the Soil 
Conservation Service.” 

The late Ovid Butler, executive 
director of The American Forestry 
Association, weaned Gill away from 
the Forest Service in 1925 and put 
him to work as associate editor of 
what was then American Forests and 
Forest Life. Gill has always admired 
the educational programs of the as- 
sociation, and he developed a warm 
affection for Mr. Butler, but he con- 
fesses that he never liked the regi- 
men imposed by meeting the dead- 
lines of a magazine. “You never 
feel that you are quite on top of the 
world when you’re involved with a 
magazine,” he told us. ‘In the fond 
belief that everything is under con- 
trol, you pack a bag to take off for 
the Caribbean, and instead, you find 
yourself sweating out a deadline. No, 
i's too easy to become a slave to a 
magazine, and that kind of slavery 
wasn’t for me.” 

This was a situation that Mr. Gill 
soon remedied. In 1926, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
the first privately-endowed forestry 
foundation in the history of the 
world, was looking for an enterpris- 
Ing secretary, and Mr. Gill filled the 
specifications. During the initial 
period, work was focused largely on 
individual fellowships to create 
leaders in forestry by giving men of 
promise further training. Today it 
sa source of satisfaction to Gill to 
tealize that practically all of these 
men have become leaders. 

By 1937, when Randolph Pack 
Succeeded to the presidency, the 


(From page 21) 
foundation began to expand its 
spheres of interest. Pack believed 
that effort expended in behalf of 
foreign forestry would create both 
good will and future markets for 
America in years to come. Gradual- 
ly, the work of the foundation was 
expanded to include Latin America 
and the Far East. It helped to create 
the United: Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization; it helped the 
Department of Defense prepare a 
forest law for Japan, and it helped 
the United States State Department 
in formulating a forestry policy for 
Formosa. 

In this expanding effort, Gill was 
the chief artisan, and perhaps the 
outstanding program of all has been 
the foundation’s efforts in helping 
to establish The Instituto Mexicano 
de Recursos Naturales Renovables, 
which has become a center of con- 
servation for Mexico. 

Tom Gill and his foundation have 
endeavored to sell the “integrated” 
approach to land management, with 
multiple use as one of the tools. 

Mr. Gill is one of those who be- 
lieve that the fundamental need in 
conservation for this or any other 
country is a unified program that 
stems from dealing with all the nat- 
ural resources of a region as a single 
indivisible whole. “It’s hard,” he 
says, overemphasize the import- 
ance of recognizing that each re- 
source depends on one or more of 


In foreground, from left: President Gare 


the others, and that considering the 
human use of any area, the inter- 
dependence of these resources must 
never be forgotten. Failure to em- 
brace this ‘panoramic’ point of view 
in managing resources has resulted 
in much waste of money and the loss 
of soil, water, and forests.” 

Across the years the Pack Founda- 
tion has maintained a major interest 
in the tropics, and Gill has become 
one of the world authorities on tropi- 
cal forestry. A three-year study of 
the Caribbean region resulted in his 
authoritative work, “Tropical Forests 
of the Caribbean.” 

The tropics, Mr. Gill says, repre- 
sent the greatest challenge and op- 
portunity to the forestry profession. 
The tropical forest is the busiest 
wood factory in the world—a factory 
that provides millions of people with 
food, clothing, and forest products. 
Yet, despite the fact that here is the 
greatest potential producer of cellu- 
lose, chemical products, and medi- 
cines in the world, this field has 
scarcely been tapped, and no scien- 
tific group of people on the globe 
is~ quite so isolated as are those 
laboring in tropical forestry. It was 
to help overcome this professional 
isolation that Gill helped create the 
International Society of Tropical 
Foresters, an organization composed 
of the world’s leading tropical for- 
esters. 

As the years have passed on, Tom 


ia of Philippines, Tom Gill, Carlos Fernandez, 


vice president of Nasipit Lumber Company, Inc., A.de las Alas, president of Philippine 
Lumber Producers Assn., Inc., and Florencio Tamesis, former Philippines chief forester 
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Gill has indeed become a sort of 
forestry ambassador without port- 
folio, a “trouble shooter’ for fores- 
try all over the globe. For example, 
when the Philippine people recently 
wanted somebody to “really lay it on 
the line” to them for the misman- 
agement of their resources, they 
called on Gill to give them the busi- 
ness. Gill did so, and minced no 
words about it, and the grateful 
Filipinos heaped praise upon him 
for giving them a_ badly-needed 
shaking up. 

With the Pack Foundation now 
planning to liquidate its assets and 
disband, Gill candidly admits that 
this will leave a gap that some or- 
ganizations should try to fill. “A 
privately endowed foundation can do 
things governments can’t do,” he ex- 
plains. “When a quick grant is 
needed for a worthy study or publi- 
cation, a foundation can step in 
promptly and plug the hole. In the 
past, the Pack Foundation has piloted 
a number of projects which, once 
their value was established, were tak- 
en over by government or industry. 
The American Forestry Association 
has done that type of thing on the 
domestic front—things the govern- 
ment can’t do.” 

As the foundation approaches the 
end of the road, Gill also looks back 
somewhat wistfully at the days just 
alter World War II when Lyle C. 
Watts, Henry Solon Graves, Walter 
C. Lowdermilk, E. I. Kotok, and 
others were working so hopefully 
with representatives of 16 other na- 


with roadside parks, or waysides, 
equipped with tables, benches, safe 
drinking water, and often grills. 
Pennsylvania alone has 42 miniature 
parks and 800 picnic tables. By eat- 
ing outdoors, a family of four can 
have a meal for the same cost as 
one person, two at the most, in a 
restaurant. Even if you’re not the 
camping or gear-toting type, all you 
need carry is a supply of paper nap- 
kins, plates, and cups, plastic or 
wooden knives, forks and spoons, 
and a thermos; you can stop at a 
supermarket along the way to pick 
up ready-to-serve foods. 

In considering the cost of accom- 
modations, camping is the least ex- 
pensive, costing probably less than 
it costs to live at home. True, you 
spend $300 or more for camping 
equipment, but this amount is neg- 
ligible when you use the gear over 


tions for establishment of the FAO. 
John Boyd-Orr, of England, had 
issued his famous war cry to the 
effect that forestry represented the 
perfect vehicle that would help draw 
the peoples of the world more closely 
together, and foresters were working 
with might and main to make that 
a reality. 

Advice for the prospective young 
forester of tomorrow with an apti- 
tude for languages? The world is 
rapidly becoming smaller, Gill re- 
plies. Ideas today need -transporting 
as much as anything else. An excel- 
lent linguist himself, Gill stresses 
that young foresters going to other 
lands should first learn the language. 
They should avoid segregation like 
the plague, roll up their sleeves, and 
work not with the striped pants 
group, but with the people out on 
the land. 

“Chief Watts gave world forestry 
real encouragement at a time when 
it was most needed,” Gill said. “It 
is hard for us here in America to 
realize the impetus given to foreign 
forestry movements when an impor- 
tant officer of the Forest Service 
shows a sincere interest in their prob- 
lems. The forestry movement in 
Mexico was given a great shot in the 
arm by Chief McArdle when he 
visited that country not long ago.” 

The final answer to all these prob- 
lems, Gill stressed, is education, a 
process that is often heartbreakingly 
slow but for which there is no substi- 
tute. Progress has been made; more is 
required. But today finds the people 
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a period of years. Figure such small 
expenses as camping fees, fuel for 
stove and lantern, and laundry, at 
$1 a day. You may also want to 
spend one night a week or so at a 
hotel or motel, to see how the other 
half is living. 

Stopping exclusively at motels, a 
family of four does very well at $8 
a night; better allow $10 and ex- 
pect some nights at $12. If you want 
to use the swimming pool and other 
resort facilities, stop at one of the 
modern luxury-type motor hotels. 
But if your principal interest is in 
finding a clean, air-conditioned 
room with good beds and bath, a 
little search will lead to lower-priced 
accommodations. Just don’t travel 
too long—the better-grade reason- 
able rooms are usually all filled by 
6 or 7 p.m. 

Cottages and cabins come in a 


of many foreign countries most recep. 
tive to friendly American foresters 
and the woods industries now moy. 
ing into those nations are not only 
being well received but are also do. 
ing a first-rate job of managing re. 
newable resources wisely, he added, 
“Actually, they are doing a much 
better job abroad than in many of 
our states today,” Gill said. 

Working in foreign forestry is “a 
two-way street,” Mr. Gill stressed, 
Americans can learn much both 
from those countries that are in ad- 
vance of our own in forestry and 
from those less fortunate. Sweden, 
tor example, is a better example of 
democracy at work than the United 
States, in Mr. Gill’s opinion—a na. 
tion with high ideals, less conflict of 
interest, and old enough to have 
discarded many predatory ideas. But 
even in the undeveloped nations, 
Americans should never mistake lack 
of education for lack of intelligence. 

“The Creator did not give any one 
nation or race a priority on intelli- 
gence, creative ability, or shrewd- 
ness,” he averred. 

When the Mexican vaquero de- 
scribes someone who is all man, “un 
hombre y medio,” he calls him “a 
man and a half.’ Colleagues say 
this description fits Forester Gill. 
But even so, Tom Gill hasn’t yet had 
time to do half the things he wants— 
especially in tropical forestry—and 
the list of “Things To Be Done” in 
his upper right-hand drawer will 
keep him on the jump for another 
decade. 


great range of prices, but you can 
figure about $65 a week in a Me 
tional or state park, about $90 at 


the seaside or mountains. A resort 
hotel vacation—the rocking  chaif, 
restful type, free of chores and tf 
sponsibility—costs a family of four 
anywhere from $25 a day at a modest 
spot to $35 or $45 at a more lux- 
urious place. Of course, this includes 
not only room and meals, but eh 
tertainment, sports, and supervised 
children’s activities. 

On a touring vacation, allow & 
penses for admissions and amuse 
ments. Try to stay clear of inferiot 
attractions. There is nothing wrolig 
with enjoying worthwhile comme 
cial operations like the 
Mansfield Chair Lift, Vermomh 
riding to the rooftop of the Gree 
Mountains; Luray Caverns, Vir 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Year ‘round forester. Having 305 horsepower overhead is generally accepted as 
essential during fire season, but Hiller 12 E’s do big work in forest management all 
year /ong. 


EXAMPLE: Spraying the lodgepole pine forests in Yosemite National Park and 
at two mile high Tuolumne Meadows to fight the insidious need/e miner. After five 
years’ research, National Park Service officials contracted for helicopter treetop 
spraying according to U. S. Forest Service entomologists’ prescription — 2 pounds 
Malathion in 20 gallons diesel oil per acre. 


Two 305 hp Hiller 12 E’s, operated by WhirlWide Helicopters, Fresno, Calif., handled 
the entire spray contract from “loading docks” above the 8,500 foot level. Within sec- 
onds after the first ship lifted off a dock for the 10,000 foot level with 80 gallons of 
Malathion solution, the second 12 E would land at the same dock for loading, refuel- 
ing, safety and operating checks. 


Average ground time for loading was 60 seconds! Air speeds on spraying runs, 55 
mph. Because prevailing winds halted operations at 9:30 A.M., this pace continued 
from 6 A.M. — totaling 30 plus trips per ship, per day! 


Whatever the season and whatever your forest management project, for service on 
any job, the Hiller 12 E operator mentioned here typifies Hiller operators every- 
where — he’s invested in the best equipment available. You have the convenience and 
economy of chartering a 12 E by the trip or by:the contract. Write for free literature 
— “New Workhorse for Forest, Farm and Ranch,” Commercial Division 
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W. MATTISON, director of the 
« school and college co-operation 
program of the U.S. Forest Service 
and the founder and president of 
the Conservation Education Associa- 
tion, Inc., has been retained by THE 
AMERICAN ForRESTRY ASSOCIATION to 
direct a pilot study on how to best 
produce a_ series of conservation 
teaching aids for upper elementary 
grade school teachers. 

According to the announcement 
made by Fred E. Hornaday, execu- 
tive vice president of the AFA, the 
association’s board of directors 
strongly believes that a need exists 
for efficient how-to-do-it conserva- 
tion teaching aid materials to be 
placed in the hands of elementary 
school teachers. At a meeting of the 
board in February, funds were ap- 
propriated for a preliminary pilot 
study on how to prepare such ma- 
terials with the ultimate aim being 
a nation-wide program aimed at all 
of the country’s elementary school 
teachers. A preliminary study by 
Mr. Mattison will be presented to 
the board in June. 

Pointing to thousands of requests 
directed to the Forest Service and 
the AFA each month for teaching 
tools, Mr. Mattison said that ‘too 
few materials are designed for ready 
use by busy teachers. This is a gap 
that needs to be plugged in our con- 
servation education programs, and it 
is my belief The American Forestry 
Association is ideally equipped to 
sponsor and follow through on such 
a program. But I believe the pro- 
gram should be directed squarely at 
the teacher and not at school pupils 
en masse. If we develop the pro- 
gram for the teacher and employ 
more imagination’ in providing the 
teaching aids needed, I believe we 
can direct a program at the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
that will fit in well with social study 
courses.” 

In announcing retainment of Mr. 
Mattison as AFA’s school education 
specialist, Mr. Hornaday said that 
“no specialist in the country is bet- 


Chasies Ww. Mattison, Forest Service, 


will direct AFA’s pilot study on conser- 
vation teaching aids for use in schools 


ter qualified to spearhead a program 
of this nature due to Mr. Mattison’s 
wide background of experience and 
his special skills in the field of 
school and college education.” 

A native of New York State, Mr. 
Mattison received his forestry de- 
gree at Cornell University. Since 
then he has worked continuously in 
his profession of forestry and has 
had experience in the forests of 
California, North and South Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Florida, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia. He has directed the school 
and college co-operative program of 
the Forest Service since 1946. In 
that capacity, he has become widely 
acquainted with teaching authori- 
ties and has visited many schools, 
colleges, and universities. This led 
to the founding in 1957 of the Con- 
servation Education Association, 


Inc., of which he is now serving as 
president for a second term. 

Mr. Mattison is also the author of 
a number of articles on conservation 
education and forestry and is a 
member of The American Forestry 
Association, the Soil Conservation 


Society, and the Society of American 
Foresters. He plans to retire from 
the Forest Service in July. 


* * * 


One 42-inch stump in Jackson 
Park literally bit the dust in a recent 
demonstration held for Chicago For. 
estry and Park District officials and 
tree service organizations. In les 
than half an hour the stump was cut 
to sawdust and removed below 
ground level by a Stump Gobler, 
new and different kind of stump re. 
moval equipment. The demonstra. 
tion was conducted by the Myers 
SHERMAN Company of Streator, Illi- 
nois, manufacturers of the equip 
ment, to show the radical new Stump 
Gobler in actual operation. The 
Stump Gobler operates on a tractor 
power take-off and will go to unlim- 
ited depths for complete stump re 
moval. 


* * * 


A portable cottage designed for 
sportsmen has been engineered and 
is being manufactured by Mupway 
SALES CoRPORATION in Grapevine, 
Texas, in four sizes, ten feet wide by 
lengths of 50, 40, 30, and 24 feet. 
The cottages contain all convent 
ences of a home, with bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, living and dining 
areas, all finished and equipped in 
rustic style. Included in the furnish: 
ings are refrigerator, range, electric 
water heater, dinette and _ chails, 
panel ray heater, gun rack, rod and 
reel rack, wardrobes, and drawers. 

* * * 


A frequent contributor to AMER 
ICAN Forests, Jesse Stuart, author 
and educator of Greenup County, 
Kentucky, has accepted a_ position 
on the faculty of American Univer 
sity in Cairo, Egypt, for the 1960-61 
term. Mr. Stuart has served as pril- 
cipal of McKell High School ™ 
South Shore, and has taught creative 
writing at the University of Nevada. 
He will be accompanied to Egypt by 
his wife and 18-year-old daughter. 
They plan to leave in July. 
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ginia, the largest cave in the East- 
em Seaboard states; Callaway Gar- 
dens, Georgia, a new beauty spot on 
the American scene, or Cypress Gar- 
dens, Florida, where you can see 
waterskiing performed by masters 
of the sport. But the traveler with 
discrimination should plan to avoid 
over-priced and over-advertised at- 
tractions, as well as the self-styled 
“free” roadside zoos, which prove to 
be nothing more than gambling 
blinds. 

If saving is a necessity, you can 
map out a tour with negligible sight- 
seeing e.penses, and learn a great 
deal about America in the process. 
Consider visiting state capitals, for 
example. Each capital city tells a 
fascinating story through its art and 
architecture, its legislative cham- 
bers, museums, and governor’s of- 
fice, usually identified with great 
figures in history. If your youngster 
is having a hard time with school 
grades, stop with him for a visit at 
the state capital en route to the 
beach, or whérever you may be 
going. Specific capitols worth see- 
ing? These four, among many oth- 
ers: Boston, Massachusetts, designed 
by the pre-eminent New England 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, and sur- 
rounded by such historic landmarks 
as Boston Common, Old South 
Meeting House, and Faneuil Hall: 
Richmond, Virginia, designed by 
Thomas Jefferson after the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes, France, the scene 
of Aaron Burr’s treason trial and 
later the meeting place of the Con- 
lederate Congress; the old Palace of 
Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
the oldest seat of government in the 
United States, first used by the Span- 
ish in 1609, later as a territorial and 
state capitol by the Americans un- 
til 1909, when a new capitol was 
built and the Palace became a mu- 
scum; Helena, Montana, faced with 
native granite and containing his- 
toric murals by the great self-taught 
cowboy artist, Charles Russell. 

Hundreds of factories are open 
0 visitors, too. Among the best are 
the Corning Glass Center, Corning, 
New York; Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration, Hershey, Pennsylvania; 
the world’s largest granite quarry, 
Rock of Ages, Graniteville, Ver- 
mont; the country’s largest raw 
sugar plant, Clewiston, Florida, and 
the automobile plants at Detroit, 
Michigan. Lumber and paper mills 


In Forest Land Management... 


More 
Timber 
through 
WEED 
TREE 
CONTROL 
with 
WEEDONE 
Chemicals! 


On thousands of acres of managed forests 
Weedone Chemical Brush Killers are 
paving the way to maximum production 
of timber products. Weedone chemicals 
and techniques have proven to industry, 
experimental stations and forestry experts 
that timber stand improvement 
can be efficient and economical. 


To its long reliable line of chemicals 
for Forest Land Management 
Programs, Amchem has added 
recent herbicide developments which 
now provide products and techniques for 
successful application to any forestry 
problem. The Amchem chemicals listed 
below, when applied according to 
directions, are your assurance of the 
most effective program to meet 
your specific requirements — 


WEEDONE 


special air spray formula 


WEEDONE 


brush killer 977 


TRINOXOL 
AMIZOL 
DINOXOL 
WEEDONE LV 4 


Write for comprehensive free folder that describes the right Amchem Weed Tree 
Control Program to fit the conditions of your forest. Includes specific applica- 
tion directions, seasonal factors, regional considerations, other valuable data. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


py | Amchem, Weedone, Amizol, Trinoxol and Dinoxol are registered trademarks of 
an aNd AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
a AMBLER, PA. ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. © Niles, Calif. 
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PRUNING MADE EASY 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now offers the 
M-414 MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 
which consists of the NN 


use of an axe handle 
with the Bartlett No. 
44 Pole Saw Head 
except that a special 
blade of heavier tool 
steel is used and 
can be furnished in 
either 16” or 18” 
length. The axe han- 
dle, which is espe- 
cially made for this 
saw is properly ta- 
pered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 
Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a saving 
in pruning conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 

The Saws are available 
for prompt shipment, 
delivered to any ad- 


dress in U.S.A. at the 
following prices. 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 16” blade.......... $12.00 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade..........812.50 


Subject to special price 
to public institutions for 
dozen lots. 


BARTLETT 
No. 114B 
PRUNING 


Stream- 
lined, speedy- 
cutting prun- 

ing with 
big, husky teeth 
that cut full length 
of blade. 4 teeth per 
inch. No other saw com- 
pares with it for speed, 
efficiency and ease of fil- 
ing. No special gauges 
required. 


114B—Special Utility Saw 
Delivered $9.75 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3019 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


in many locations offer free guided 
tours showing the transformation of 
wood into products used in daily 
living. Some plant tours end with a 
gift or sample to their visitors, which 
you can add to your souvenir col- 
lection. 

Souvenir shopping is part of al- 
most everybody's trip. Unfortunate- 
ly, millions of dollars are spent on 
useless trinkets. Yet shopping can 
add a new perspective to travel when 
you seek out products that genuine- 
ly represent the area you are visit- 
ing . They may be handicrafts of the 


Southern Highlands, authentic jey. 
elry or pottery of the Indian South. 
west, or such foodstuffs as Wiscop. 
sin cheese and California brandied 
figs. They will recall the pleasure 
of your trip whenever you use them, 

All these elements add to the 
meaningful pursuit of leisure. Th 
may require planning, but even that 
can be fun. And at a time when 
mobility is becoming a_ prevalent 
part of summer life in America, the 
art of touring is a need on the na 
tional scene, as well as a joy to those 
who share it. 


Chasing the Rainbow 
(From page 17) 


we were fortunate in joining a party 
destined for Crater Lake. We had 
made reservations weeks earlier for 
guide and lodgings at the Crater for 
June 15th, the opening date. 

It was too early as yet for many of 
the several lakes and streams north 
on 97 which we wanted to visit. 
Highway 97 bisects the state from 
Klamath Falls to the Dalles, and 
this route contains many of the best 
fishing sites—Upper Klamath Lake, 
Crater Lake National Park, Tumalo 
Falls, the Cove Palisades, and others. 
And if you want to approach the Cas- 
cades closer there are Suttle, Todd, 
Three Creeks, Odell, Crescent, and 
Diamond Lakes right in the lap, so 
to speak, of the Cascades. 

In the several streams feeding 
Crater Lake we had an excellent 
chance to sort through our accouter- 
ment during our preconditioning 
period before we struck out for the 
Rogue. We each carried a complete 
spinning outfit and fly outfit, plus an 
extra spinning reel of the inter- 
changeable enclosed type. Besides 
both wet and dry flies we had an as- 
sortment between us of flash baits 
and small plugs, as well as salmon 
eggs, plenty of monofilament line, 
hooks, split shot, etc. We decided 
to rely upon our snug down-filled 
sleeping bags, plus light tarps for 
each. The rule was to use the lightest 
possible tackle with the lightest load 
of gear and provisions. 

Our guide, Ike English, met us at 
the pier at Crater Lake with his own 
provisions packed away in a sturdy 
outboard canoe. The fresh, clean 
June air contained elements of ex- 
pectancy as we purred tentatively 
westward from the lake along a 
water-course bounded by the most 
exquisite scenery we had seen west 
of the Mississippi. 

We fished at a likely place to se- 
cure some pan fish for supper, for it 


was approaching sundown and we 
had only an hour after sundown to 
meet the need—Oregon law. We 
came in by paddle to a mud bank 
just below a mild cascade of stream 
over a few large rocks. I selected a 
deep pocket and Sid moved down. 
stream to an undercut ledge. | 
mounted a stonefly nymph and tossed 
my offering just beyond the path of 
drift. My bait was traveling fast and 
shallow, so I reeled in for another 
try for depth riding slow. This time 
it worked—something struck my fly, 
but wheeled away before I was set to 
take him. I was using a sinking fly 
line with medium hooks without 
lead. The Montana nymph pattem 
was all right if I could get it down 
deeper. This I did, by attaching a bit 
of lead. This time I missed and 
changed after several more tries to 
the Quill Gordon. I used a bit of 
finesse with the Gordon and caught 
a quick glimpse of the “brookie" 
when he hit and snared himself— 
nice eatable 12-incher. I subsequent- 
ly caught two more on the same lure, 
and Sid brought in two more 
“brookies” which were well over 12 
inches. We had our supper of the 
tastiest trout which is known, then 
we all agreed to stay where we wert 
for the night. It was a campsite 
which offered running spring watet 
and ideal shower facilities under 3 
shelf of rock. Since the night was 
clear and cool we were not concerned 
with the need for cover. 

At sun-up the next day I was back 
at the stream. I spotted some 
‘‘brookies’’ nonchalantly finning 
against the pull of the current with 
in a hollow pocket in the bed of the 
stream. I presented my fly casually. 
But I was mistaken, for they were 
not “brookies” but rainbows—thret 
beautiful lunkers, who finned along 
indifferently ignorant of my 
ence, it seemed. But again I wa 
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mistaken, for they did know | was 
there—but these were hungry trout 
as well as wary. They were interested 
but flashed away just short of my 
attractive offering. It was plain that 
these remote trout did possess greater 
selectivity and were much wiser than 
advertised. There was no room for 
trial-and-error angling here. I studied 
the situation from every angle. The 
light factor, depth of water, and cur- 
rent favored the use of my spinning 
rod with a small wobbler, which had 
the action of a small minnow in er- 
ratic flight—-and time was required 
for the fish to forget my presence. I 
returned to our camp-site for the 
gear I wanted. I worked this lure 
slowly but with enticing action, cast- 
ing beyond the path of drift and 
coaxing it over the deep spot where 
I knew the fish were. When my strike 
came I was ready for it and waited 
afew seconds before setting my hook. 
I landed a glistening beauty, with 
Sid standing by hungrily with his net 
to assist. A few moments later, using 
the same technique, I caught another 
15-incher from the same hole. 

Sid tried floating a cluster of sal- 
mon eggs just below this spot, so 
that his bait would tumble in be- 
hind a large boulder which had 
created an inviting pocket below the 
swirl of the current. As his offering 
drifted over the hole something ter- 
tific arrowed up—and then struck 
out downstream. Sid followed, as 
best he could, in the wake of his fish. 
For 300 yards he scrambled along in 
ankle-deep water—until he plowed 
into a drop of two feet or more! He 
found that his rainbow had beached 
himself upon a shallow sand _ bar. 
This fellow weighed over four 
pounds and was every inch a veteran 
of his fighting clan. 

Through intermittent paddling 
and outboard travel, plus some hard 
walking, we made it to the Rogue’s 
tail before noon. We were hungry 
but in fair-to-middling spirits, for the 
rather difficult travel had convinced 
us both there was still a bit of steel 
in our half-century-old mechanisms. 

We had come to a fork which 
seemed familiar to Sid. “Now, sup- 
pose we make this bend here and 
take the south fork up-river for a 
piece,” he directed. 

_Ike cut in towards a sand-bank 
lined with birch, spruce, and a few 
stub oaks. We jumped ashore to 
straighten our legs. Ike stowed the 
paddles and tied our canoe momen- 
larily to a scrub oak root. On a patch 
of high ground we had our lunch 
delicatessen style, with a few cans of 
beer to wash it down. We filled our 


pipes and got the outboard going. 

We plowed along at a pretty good 
clip against the current, and I think 
I can say that we had the whole 
stream to ourselves for easily twenty 
miles of navigable stream. Sid picked 
up landmarks as we slugged along 
the watercourse, which grew more 
rugged by the moment. There was 
a clearing with what appeared to be 
an old lumber shack on the south 
bank just ahead. 

“Let’s pull in where you see that 
clearing,” Sid directed our guide in 
some excitement. A minor stream 
joined the south fork of the river a 
few hundred feet this side of the 


shack. “Boys,” he said, “if I may use 
a figure of speech, there—just a ways 
up that creek—is the end of the rain- 
bow! I suggest that we look around 
a bit here.””’ Our canoe coasted in to- 
wards the bank, and when she 
touched Sid jumped eagerly ashore. 
“Right over there was where the sign 
was nailed up between two pine trees 
—but I see that even the trees are 
gone.” 

Almost as soon as we had touched 
the river bank it began to rain, so 
we pulled our canoe up on high 
ground near the shack and quickly 
unloaded our gear and _ provisions 
and detached the motor. Then, after 
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CHAMPION slide pump makes | 
ee 
‘a little spray go a long way”’ ; 
» | 
on a fire-fighting job | 
HEAVY-DUTY PUMP has Champion- 
designed handle which lowers to 
any convenient position for easy 
tt operation. When not is use, the 
+ | sturdy handle locks pump in closed | 
hen! position and positive-locking de- 
._ vice on cover holds pump securely. 
ADVANCED-DESIGNED TANK is Pump is brass dostnaian with 
also built for dependable perform-  non-corroding, self-cleanin | 
ance. Important feature is attach- bronze ball valves gs | 
ment of hose at top of tank to ; | 
prevent water leaking when pump + | 
is below bottom of tank. Large | 
filler opening has leak-proof cover | 
with non-freeze gasket; locks 
securely, no threads to wear. Tank 
holds up to 5 gallons. 
VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting 
and, providing air circulation be- 
tween tank and operator’s back, 
guards against discomfort. Wide, 
adjustable straps make it easy to 
carry as knapsack. 
Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 
on both models. Distributor inquiries invited. | 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
509 HEINTZ AVENUE - DETROIT 11, MICHIC4 
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turning our canoe bottom up, we 
carried everything into the shack. 
Luckily the roof was not in too bad 
repair, but the whole interior was 
filthy. 


Sid got busy building a fire in the 
broken-down pot-bellied stove and 
with the natural assumption that 
water would be needed for java, I 
grabbed our collapsible bucket and 
went in search of a spring. I found 
one back of the shack among some 
rocks. While I was returning to the 
shack, the rain ceased almost as 
abruptly as it began. We had a pot 
of coffee brewing very soon. 

Eager for action, I said: “I doubt 
if the rain has roiled the water too 
much for fishing. What do you say 
we try the stream before the sun gets 
too low?” 

“We sure will, pardner!” Sid re- 
plied. “What do you think we came 
out here for?” And so, the matter 
was settled just like that. We finished 
our java and began gathering the 
lightest tackle we had. Ike went to 
work on his outboard motor. 


We pulled on our waders for the 
first time. Each of us carried a fly 
outfit and not much else. Sid pock- 
eted a small box of assorted flies in 
place of the camera in his vest. 


The creek bed was quite shallow; 
for some way up we encountered 
very few rocks which were bother- 
some, but the water was cold—prob- 
ably 45 degrees. We saw small trout 
on several occasions, but as yet the 
water was too shallow for the fish we 
wanted. The creek seemed to be 
bending towards the south, there 
was a shoulder ahead which looked 
interesting, and the water was deep- 
ening. If there were fish there at the 
shoulder we didn’t want to chance 
scaring them away, so we entered a 
thicket of evergreens and moved up 
behind the shoulder as quietly as we 
could. What we saw caused both of 
us to go into action at once. Sid 
moved up about ten feet and tossed 
a dry fly into a spot of blue not more 
than ten feet across. I used the Dob- 
son nymph pattern because of its 
dark coloring, for the water was 
slightly discolored, and reached for 
the deep water near the opposite 
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bank. I was rewarded by a tugging 
jolt and a flash of color as my rain- 
bow broke water. I played him with 
all my skill to keep him up above 
water as much as possible. He 
spanked the surfacé time and time 
again before he agreed to come my 
way—just a litthe way—and then he 
was off again. I walked in to net this 
fellow, who scaled a golden six and 
a half pounds. Yes, I said golden— 
for he was pure gold, except along 
the back, which was brown. He dif- 
fered from the brown trout in that 
he sported a scarlet stripe along the 
sides. Plainly, he was more rainbow 
than brown. 

If we had been interested in chi- 
nooks or Pacific Salmon, we probably 
would have followed the Rogue 
down to the sea, but since Ike agreed 
to make the trip north with us we 
arranged for trailer and transporta- 
tion to Diamond Lake. This lake 
lies at the headwaters of the North 
Umpqua and is in plain view of the 
Cascade Mountains. We captured 
silversides and brook trout here and 
moved on to Odell Lake, which is 
open to fishing a bit earlier than 
lakes further north in the Cascades. 
Three Creeks, within sight of Mt. 
Jefferson, is closed to the use of 
motor boats, but we fished this lake 
on the Metolius River using our 
waders and had our limit for the day. 

At Tumalo Falls, in the Deschutes 
River near Bend, Oregon, we found 
sky-jumping rainbows. They were 
particularly lively in the stream be- 
low the falls, where we used our tin 
lures for the first time with good re- 
sults. At the Cove Palisades State 
Park near Madras, a geologic wonder 


site, we fished both the Deschutes | 


and the Crooked Rivers, which came 
together at this point within sight 
of the distant Mt. Jefferson, and 
we caught our limit here of scrap- 
ping redsides. 

In just one week of action-packed 
days we had conquered the Cascades 
—the devil’s own hills of hell and 
high water. The roaring rivers, the 
rough-and-tumble snow-fed streams, 
the placid alpinesque lakes, the ma- 
jestic grandeur of snow-clad moun- 
tains—the atmosphere—had made us 
young again. 


Smokejumping Under the Midnight Sun 
(From page 16) 


near good fishing streams. Purely as 
a matter of research, the men would 
occasionally wet a line to see wheth- 
er the Arctic greyling, rainbow 
trout, or Arctic shee fish actually at- 
tacked a man (as we were told by 


some of the sourdoughs) and wheth- 
er they could be used to supplement 


the discouraging sameness of the 


“C” rations. We found them excel. 
lent eating—large but not vicious. 
Alaska has needed this highly 
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ie Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking ( 


LYNN ST. JOHN 


e| WEDGWOOD® COATED OFFSET 


This famous Champion paper is now better than ever before, to give you a new 
foundation for color. Special press-proved coatings make it diamond white 
for sparkling reproduction. Tone values are truer, highlights brighter. Same 
famous high speed performance. 


Get the full story from 


your Champion paper merchant THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
or write directly to 


© THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO. 1960 


PION 
CANN PAPERS 
>> 


QUALITY HOUSES 


THE PARADE OF CHAMPION MERCHANTS 


THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE OF PAPER 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa Beene Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 
Portland Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Carter, Rice & Co. 
(Division of Carpenter Paper Company) 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore Garrett-Buchanan Company 

The Whitaker Paper Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston John Carter & Company, Inc. 

Springfield John Carter & Company, Inc. 

Worcester John Carter & Company, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit .. The Whitaker Paper Company 

Grand Rapids Central Michigan Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Comp 

St. Paul C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson ; Jackson Paper Company 

Meridian Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City Carpenter Paper Company 
Wertgame Paper Company 

St. Louis Acme Paper Company 

ch Kni 


r 
Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Kemmerer Paper Company 
(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Company) 
Lancaster Garrett-Buch Company 
Philadelphia Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh The Whitaker Paper Company 
Reading Garrett-Buchanan Company 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence John Carter & Company, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. The Whitaker Paper Company 
Mobile » ..The Partin Paper Company 
Montgomery. > W. H. Atkinson... Fine Papers 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
Tucson Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Oakland Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
San Jose Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLORADO 
Denver Graham Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford John Carter & Co., Inc. 
New Haven John Carter & Co., Inc. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Whitaker Paper Company 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville The Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Miami The Everglade Paper Company 
Orlando The Central Paper Company 
Tallahassee The Capital Paper Company 
Tampa The Tampa Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Company 
Macon The Macon Paper Company 
Savannah The Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 
Boise Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 


Decatur Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Peoria Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Quincy Irwin Paper Company 
Rock Island C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis Indiana Paper Company, Inc. 
1OWA 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Sioux City Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
Topeka Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita Southwest Paper Company 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 
MAINE 
Augusta John Carter & Company, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Billings Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls Carpenter Paper Company 
Missoula Carpenter Paper pany 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord John Carter & Company, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark Central Paper Company 
Trenton Central Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerq Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Binghamton Stephens & Company, Inc. 
Buffalo Hubbs & Howe Company 
Jamestown The Millcraft Paper Company 


New York City Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Milton Paper Co., Inc. 

Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 

Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 

Royal Paper Corporation 

The Whitaker Paper Company 
Car Dunton (Far East) 
Bulkley Dunton S. A. 
)champion Paper Corp., S. A. 
Champion Paper Export Corp. 

Rochester Genesee Valley Paper Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Export 


Asheville Henley Paper Company 

Charlotte The Charlotte Paper Company 

Raleigh Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
OHIO 

Akron : The Millcraft Paper Company 

Cincinnati The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 
Company 

The Whitaker Paper Company 

Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Company 

Columbus Sterling Paper Company 

Dayton The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 

Mansfield Sterling Paper Company 

Toledo The Millcraft Paper Company 


Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Chatt 9 Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Knoxville The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
Memphis Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
TEXAS 
Amarillo Kerr Paper Company 
Austin Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas Carpenter Paper Company 
El Paso Carpenter Paper Company 
Ft. Worth Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston Carpenter Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Lubbock Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Ogden Carpenter Paper Company 
Salt Lake City American Paper & Supply 
Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
Richmond Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Spokane Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Yakima Carpenter Paper Company 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
CANADA 
Toronto Blake Paper Limited 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio ... Canton, N. C.... Pasadena, Texas 


FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED, WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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nobile fire unit, which can operate 
independent of landing fields, roads, 
‘nd lakes. It has proven to be a 
ighly successful operation, but it 

«too small! 

At least 80 per cent of the 49th 
state has been burned over. Much 
of this waste of natural resources 
can be prevented if the use of mod- 
ern aerial attack methods is in- 
creased. This means that better de- 
tection methods will be needed, bet- 
ter communications, a larger basic 
fire organization, and certainly an 
increase in the size of the smoke- 
jumper contingent. Sixteen men 
spread awfully thin when there are 


Wonders of a “Worthless Tree” 
(From page 36) 


trees, and working up to the largest, 
we will prune with the idea in mind 
of providing at least 500 trees per 
year to the Christmas tree market. 
We have already sheared a number 
of experimentals which should tell 
us something about the extent of 
shearing which will be necessary. 
We can afford to lose some trees in 
such a way, because the research in- 
formation gained will pay us a mul- 
tiple dividend in future operations. 

One unusual experiment was be- 
gun this spring, the fertilization of 
plots of Virginia pine. Not only do 
we hope to incite growth, but we 
have been told that the hue of the 
trees can be enhanced from yellow- 
green to bluish green through fer- 
tilization. Since we are not certain, 
the operation will begin on a small 
scale and gradually increase until all 
trees will be treated, providing the 
results are satisfactory. 

In delving into the aspects of mar- 
keting a product that seems to lack 
public demand, we chanced upon a 
potential that has been virtually un- 
tapped in West Virginia. Actually, 
the potential is an old one which has 
lain dormant since modern civiliza- 
tion began taking its toll of country 
customs. This potential lay among 
those hardy souls who loved to get 
out into the country at Christmas 
time and cut their own trees. 

This aspect of marketing should 
have come to me first of all, since all 
my life I have envied those men on 
the Saturday Evening Post covers 
who were out in the snow with their 
families cutting the family Christ- 
mas tree. However, because this 
phase was so close to me, I had com- 
pletely overlooked it until a friend 
of mine called to request permission 
to take his children out to cut their 
own tree. From this small begin- 


225 million acres involved. 

At the end of the season 166 
jumps had been made on 35 fires, 
but on one day in June there were 
70 fires burning on BLM lands in 
Alaska. There were 538 emergency 
firefighters and 31 permanent per- 
sonnel on 23 of those fires, but 47 
remained unmanned and_uncon- 
trolled. 

Many of the original 16 smoke- 
jumpers plan to return north again 
next summer. They hope with ad- 
ditional aid and reinforcements to 
hasten the day when wild fires no 
longer tarnish the wonderful Alaska 
summers. 


ning, no less than a dozen of his 
friends also called; all of them 
headed for our Putnam County farm 
to harvest their own trees, and they 
loved it. Some traveled more than 
40 miles, paid the man on our farm 
$1.00 each, and spent half a day se- 
lecting and cutting their trees. It 
probably cost them as much as $5.00 
in gasoline and tree costs to obtain 
a tree they could have bought on any 
nearby lot for $1.50. Yet, as one 
friend told me_ later, 
wouldn’t have any other kind of tree 
from now on.” He thought he got 
a bargain, and I am not one to argue 
the point. 

Having a product that other peo- 
ple want and must normally pay for 
has many compensations other than 
direct financial gain. In our case, 
we have already traded these ‘‘worth- 
less” pines to a man in lieu of rent 
for a day’s use of his trailer. We 
have also repaid our neighbors for 
efforts in our behalf by providing 
them with free, “home cut” Christ- 
mas trees. We helped make a new 
neighbor feel “at home” by present- 
ing him with a tree on the day he 
moved into our neighborhood, since 
pressing moving problems had made 
buying a tree more of a chore than 


“My boy | 


a pleasure. All of these things must 
be considered on the credit side ol 
the ledger when one goes figuring 
the “costs” and “income” involved 
in forest-land enterprises. 

During the next six years, we ex- 
pect the Virginia pine to “take care 
of us,” and it seems only fair that 
we in return take care of it. Plant- 
ing of trees is expensive and labori- 
ous. Why, then, should we consider 
destruction of one tree to make room 
for another, when nature has already 
done the planting? 

We are not foolish enough to be- | 


latest results prove... 


=  MORA 


TREEFEED 


“: means greater growth 
BIGGER profits! 


LAZ 


WIE 


ATELASE 


In 3 years, control firs grew 36.4 


inches . . . TREEFEED-treated firs 
grew 50.8 inches! 

Lad Put MORA TREEFEED’s proven 
«<. effectiveness to work for you! Get 
ewe 40% greater height ... 42% greater 
 Qiameter averages on seedlings 
“S» treated with TREEFEED fertilizer 
tad pellets! Average yearly growth in 3- 
= year period 36% greater for treated 
seedlings. 

~~ Find out how you can get better 
> money crops faster! 

-——-Mail Coupon Today-——~ 
. | Send complete MORA TREEFEED data on | 


1 controlled tests with Douglas and Noble | 


= Firs, Sitka Spruce, Western Hemlock and | 
Ponderosa Pine, to: 

| ADDRESS OR BOX « 
| 


Profits GROW with 
MORA TREEFEED 


‘CORPORATION 
‘16th Avenue West 


3412 
Seattle 99, Washington 


STUDENTS — FIELD MEN 
LANDOWNERS 


PREPARE FOR.... 

Your career, your advancement, 

or better management of 

your land through our approved 

home-study field courses. 

FORESTRY WILDLIFE SOIL CONSERVATION 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION 


MINONG, WISC. 


WOLF SPRINGS FOREST 
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z 97,910 FOREST FIRES LAST YEAR! 
“| 268 FIRES A DAY—1 EVERY 5’. MINUTES! 


Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 
dividual name or that of your company. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid- 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re- 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too 
of you, your company and your product, because 
your message appears on each matchbook. 


The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 
or a candlestick maker—your imprint on each 
book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 
makes their use a sound advertising value. 


The green and white Keep Creen design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene- 
fit of the Keep Green slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 


Check these ‘Facts: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter our order for ............. cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
There are 2,500 matchbooks Red & Yellow Smokey ........... Keep Green _.............. | 
: in each case—50 cartons of IMPRINT 
SHOULD 
: 50 books each. All prices READ 


are for the same design, same 
imprint to one address. Trans- 
portation prepaid on orders 


| 
| 

(Please Print) i | 
Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: | 
KEEP Green 

| 
| 
| 


‘s for four or more cases. Allow Ship to: C) Bill Us [] Check Enclosed 
thirty days for delivery. 
Name 
1 case $ 25.00 
2 cases 45.00 Street Zone 
4 cases 80.00 City State 


10 cases 175.00 
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You want her to grow up in a peaceful 
world. Bonds are ne way to help make sure. 


You Save More 
than Money 


with U.S. 
Savings Bonds 


You can save automatically with 
the Payroll Savings Plan - You 
how get 334% interest at matu- 
rity - You invest without risk 
under U. S. Government guar- 
antee - Your money will never 
be lost or destroyed + You can 
get your money, with interest, 
any time you want it - You can 
buy Bonds where you work or 
bank - And remember, you 
Save more than money. 


; S. Government does not pay for this 

rtising. The Treasury Department 
The Advertising Council and this 

magazine for their patriotic donation. 


The 
adve 


lieve that we will ever be in position 
to demand the price on Virginia pine 
that is realized in the plantation- 
type trees. That is not our purpose. 
There will always be a market for 
a nice, fairly well shaped, and inex- 
pensive tree, and that is what we 
will have to offer. Trimming up the 
native stock and cultivating the trees 
as if they were planted by hand is 
somewhat like culturing the lawn 
around the house. It may not in- 
crease the price of the property, but 
it will improve the chances for sell- 
ing it at all. 


Tree Farming 
(From page 30) 


full-time, most Tree Farmers are 
small businessmen and proud of it. 
They embody every aspect of the 
old-fashioned, free-enterprise sys- 
tem and, instead of dying out, they 
have just begun to grow. 

The farmer, because of his close 
proximity to the woods, naturally 
comprises a large part of the Tree 
Farmer population but by no means 
all of it. There is no typical Tree 
Farmer today. They come from all 
walks of life. Some are retired peo- 
ple. Some are college students, 
ministers, bankers, lawyers, nurses, 
oil field workers—representing ev- 
ery occupation one can name. 

Pearl Buck, for example, is a fa- 
mous authoress but is also Vermont 
Tree Farmer No. 53. Columnist 
George E. Sokolsky is Massachusetts 
Tree Farmer No. 109, and Rockwell 
Kent, noted artist, owns a 13l-acre 
Tree Farm in New York. Others 
include former Gov. Allan Shivers 
of Texas, Naturalist W. D. Burden 
of Vermont, and Clifford J. Back- 
strand, head of Armstrong Cork 
Company, to name but a few. 

As important as these names are, 
however, they are not cherished by 
the Tree Farm organization any 
more than, say, the name of Leroy 
Travis of Bastrop, Louisiana, who 
symbolizes the free enterprise spirit 
of America. All by himself, he: 
1) selected his trees for cutting, 2) 
harvested them, 3) sawed them into 
lumber, and 4) built his own house 
with the lumber. 

What? You question the item 
about sawing up his own lumber all 
by himself? Well, he did just that— 
on a one-man peckerwood sawmill, 
the remains of which are still lying 
near his home. He admits that it 
was trying at times: he had to oper- 
ate the control stick, slice a board 
off, stop the operation, run and kick 


grows 
where \ 
your men work. ) 


THEY CAN'T 
AVOID IT! 


BUT AQUA IVY TABLETS 

CAN MAKE THEM IMMUNE TO 
POISON IVY, POISON OAK! 
Poison ivy (called poison oak 

in many areas) grows in almost 
every state, in most rural 

areas. That’s why your men 
can’t avoid exposure. 

And that’s why Aqua Ivy’s 
immunity makes so much 
sense. Immunity means 
protection-from-within, 
protection that your men carry 
with them wherever they work. 
Not a lotion or an ointment, 
but an easy-to-take tablet, 
Aqua Ivy’s protection lasts 
up to 12 months. 

Aqua Ivy AP® Tablets are 
safe — no harmful side effects. 
And they work — proven 
effective in 95% of cases. 

Available in an economical, 
industry-sized bottle containing 
1,000 tablets. Thus, for just 
a few dollars per employee, 
you can provide your men 
with season-long immunity! 
(And this cost is invariably 
saved many times over in 
reduced absenteeism.) 


REMEMBER: It takes time to build full 
immunity. So order Aqua Ivy Tablets 
now, before the poison plant season 
starts. Available through your regular 
drug channels in the United States 
and Canada. 


YOURS FREE: For distribution to your men, 
quantities of Aqua Ivy’s informative booklet 
“Facts You Should Know About Poison Ivy 
and Poison Oak’’. Also a “‘Poison Plant 
Recognition Poster” to tack on bulletin boards. 


DEPT. AF-2 
SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. BOX 117, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥ 


Please send___F ree booklets and___posters. 


Company Name 


Street Address 


City Zone State 
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QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
CANADA (Canoe Trip) 


JULY 12 TO JULY 21 
$210 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 18 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 


may 12 TO JULY 22 
$230 from Vernal, Utah 
Party limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 


JULY 19 TO JULY 29; AUGUST 2 TO AUGUST 12 
$230 from Ketchum (Sun Valley), Idaho 
Party limited to 25 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 25 TO AUGUST 5; AUGUST 15 TO 
AUGUST 26 


$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
JULY 29 TO AUGUST 8; AUGUST 9 TO 
AUGUST 19 


$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Party limited to 20 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


1960 Expedition Schedule 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
WYOMING 


AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 19 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, 
COLORADO 
AUGUST 16 TO AUGUST 26; AUGUST 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 9 


$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Party limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 


AUGUST 22 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 24 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 
Party limited to 20 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
AUGUST 30 TO SEPTEMBER 9 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 
Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 6 TO SEPTEMBER 16 
$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 


ing a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 


HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


June 1 to June 11 
$200 from Asheville, North Carolina 
Party limited to 20 


This pee trip is provided for those who desire an Eastern horseback trip with a mini- 
mum of overnight camping. The Catalooche Ranch on Fie Top Mountain, Waynesville, N. C. 
will be headquarters for seven daily rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s 
Gap, Balsam Mountain and other interesting points in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. In addition, there will be a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the Park, includ- 


Make your reservations early and enjoy the superlative scenery, rushing waters, smoke-blue 
peaks and colorful blooms of laurel, iris, azaleas and dogwood. 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 


Washington 6, D. C. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


the board off the platform, and then 
return to the controls to saw the 
next board. And not only did he 
saw enough lumber for lis own 
use, but he furnished the saine sery. 
ice for his neighbors in the proces, 
Before he built his house, however, 
he sent the boards to a mill for plan. 
ing and drying. His home, consist. 
ing of 1200 square feet of solid frame 
construction, stands as a model of 
what a man can do when he has to 
or wants to. 

Travis says he didn’t always have 
such an independent nature, but 
reckons he acquired it after serving 
in the Army Air Force, where he 
spent four years in World War Il. 
“When I got back out of the chow 
lines and other forms of regimenta 
tion,” he said, “I guess I was just 
determined to be independent from 
then on!” 

Forest industry feels that by rec. 
ognizing landowners publicly (ey. 
ery one of Louisiana’s 1000 Tree 
Farms was dedicated at public cere. 
mony) for conducting proper for- 
estry practices on their lands, they 
will encourage other forest land- 
owners to follow suit. They must 
be right, because there is now a size. 
able waiting list of landowners to 
become certified Tree Farmers. 

But the Tree Farm program is by 
no means the only effort made by 
forest industry to promote better 
forestry practices among the small 
landowners. Many companies in the 
South—including sawmills and pulp 
mills—are promoting what is known 
as Tree Farm Families. Under this 
program, a landowner can assure 
full production of his forest free of 
charge by entering into an agree 
ment with the company. In retum 
for the management service, the 
landowner agrees to sell his future 
wood products to the company até 
fair market price. 

One of the most ambitious proy 
ects ever undertaken was the estab 
lishment of more than 90 “Pilot 
Forests” across the South last yea! 
by member mills of the Souther 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. 
Part of a permanent educational 
program, the Pilot Forests averagt 
85 acres in size and encompass mort 
than 7500 acres of forestland. 

“In setting up these Pilot Forests 
on privately owned tracts,” said 
H. J. Malsberger, general manage! 
of the association, “the pulp and 
paper industry has agreed to do 
complete initial forestry job dé 
signed to bring the property inl 
full production. This work will it 
clude planting seedlings, control 
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ling weed trees, harvesting scientif- 
ically, establishing fire control meas- 
ures, and other required practices. 
The owner of the land will receive | 
all proceeds from timber harvests.” | 
All of these programs are helping 
to insure our future forest crop—to 
help meet the deadline of the year 
2000, when demand for forest prod- 
ucts is expected to zoom from the 
launching pad and rocket upward 
toan unknown peak. Then, as now, 
agood gauge of our progress will be 
the Tree Farm program. At pres- 
ent, one-sixth of the private forest- 
land owned by individuals in the 
United States (50 million acres) is 
qualified as a Tree Farm. When 
900 million acres—or two-thirds of 


the total—are qualified, then we’ll 
know we've got the problem licked. 


Prehistoric “Shangri-La” 
(From page 25) 


goods, ice cream—even gas and tire 
repairs. No supermarket  this— 
you're even waited on! This, to 
some teenagers, would seem to clinch 
the authenticity of this prehistoric 
place. 

Non-camping tourists can also ob- 
tain accommodations in the park, 
May 15 to October 15. For advance 
reservations, write the Mesa Verde 
Company, Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, or telephone Man- 
cos 3651. You may also call from 
the park entrance, using free tele- 
phone service 19 miles up to Spruce 
Tree Lodge, to learn in advance 
whether accommodations are avail- 
able. 

A room in a tent-cabin or cottage, 
with hotel-type furnishings and 
service, is $3.75 single; small room 
without bath, $4.25; with bath, 
$6.25. Large room “with”: $8.25. 
Double-bed accommodations range 
from $5.00 to $8.75; twin-bed ac- 
commodations in the tent-cabins 
cost from $6.00 to $10.50. Addition- 
al beds in the small or large rooms 
are $1.25 and $2.50, respectively, 
with cots provided at $1.00 each. 
Cabins for housekeeping are like- 
wise available at $7.50 to $10.50 for 
two persons, plus $1.00 per entire 
party for use of kitchen and dining- 
room equipment, refrigerator, gas 
fuel, etc. Advance reservations are 
also made for two-room cabins for 
three to seven persons. Parents with 
small children get a break when lodg- 
ing at Mesa Verde. Tots under three 
may sleep free with mom and dad, 
or share a bed with an older rela- 
tive. Otherwise, the room rate is 


A BETTER 
Pump 


 SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
MODEL N 


Comfortable, easy pack, it “fits” 
Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 


4 


Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 
Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 ibs. Service 
weight 46 Ibs. 
Strong, corrosive resistant bag 

Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 


40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 


Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 


A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 
the standard Fedco pump 
at the rate of one gal. | Mice 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 


Distributed in Conada by 
CANUS EQUIPMENT LTD.. OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 


FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 DIFFERENT MODELS OF PLANTERS 
NEW ¢ IMPROVED « FIELD TESTED 


THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 
The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting and Underplanting 
We can supply planters for a maximum depth of 15” 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO., Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, Austell, Ga. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 


vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _.__._.-_-.$ 6.00 

Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 

Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know...-=-=»-»=»_»-=s———COt«<CS 
TREES 

American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt __.$ 3.50 


Deciduous Forest of Eastern North America—Braun 10.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews — 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 
Andrews 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. a 00 
Tree Care—Haller 5.95 


Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer _..__ 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _._._ 6.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer —............. 8.00 
Forests and Men—Greeley 3.95 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen — 00 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 8.95 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —...__»_»___” $ 7.50 
American Forest Management—Davis 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston 5.50 


Forest Inventory—Spurr 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson... 6.50 


Forest Pathology—Boyce 8.95 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _.._ 6.75 
Management of American Forests—Mathews ___._ 6.00 
Plant Pathology—Walker 10.00 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham _.......__ 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson 7.00 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith 6.00 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor $ 7.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong _ 5.00 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey 4.95 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson ___._._ 3.50 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman_—, 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet _........ 2.75 
Using Wayside ,Plants—Coon 3.00 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss___.$15.00 


Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 7.50 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill 31.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

9.50—Vol. II 12.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 


After the Sun Goes Down—Blough 


Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt 


Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry 


Books of Wild Pets—Moore 


Deer of North America—Taylor 


Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 


Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster 


Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 


Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 


Land and Wildlife—Graham 


Natural History of Birds—Wing 


On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen 


Ornithologist's Guide—Hutson 


Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 


The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 


Return to the River—Haig-Brown 


Round River—Leopold 


Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld 


Songbirds in Your Garden—tTerres 


Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 


America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson _.. 2.75 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 2.75 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds—Cruick- 

shank 5.00 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel 3.00 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell._—-5.00 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 3.25 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 
Trails Unlimited—Coffin 3.00 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


America’s Natural Resources—Callison 


American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman 


Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 


Conservation—Coyle 


Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman 


Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith 


Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen 


Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 


Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer 
Forest Fire—Davis 


Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium —__ 


Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 


Man’s Role in Changing .oe Face of the Earth— 


Thomas 


Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 


Reclamation in the United States—Golze 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 


They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 


Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _ 


Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 


JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer 


Birds at Home—Henry 


Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 


First Fish—Colby 


Friendly Animals—Schmidt 


Homes and Habits—Schmidt 


Indian Legends—Gridley 


Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 


Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 


Traveling Birds—Boulton 
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one-half up to 8 years; full rate 
thereover. 

Hungry? Thirsty? No need to 
forage further than the Coffee Shop 
(not Shoppe, as in the effete East!) 
at the Spruce Tree Lodge. Good 
meals are served at moderate prices. 
For instance, club breakfasts, 65¢ to 
$1.75; lunches, a la carte; dinners, 
complete, $1.95 to $3.50. Although 
the high altitude evidently does not 
affect the prices, the management 
does note that “all rates are subject 
to change.” Oh, yes—at the Lodge 
there is also a Sipapu, or bar, which 
js said to be “well hidden, but may 
be located by diligent explorers.” 

The next stop is the gift center 
for films, souvenirs, and picture 
postcards for the folks back home. 
Nearby, Navajo rug weavers and 
silversmiths ply their trades, pro- 
ducing custom-made wares while 
their customers stand around, fasci- 
nated. 


High on the mesa and to the 
north, at an altitude of almost 9,000 
feet, at Park Point Lookout, sight- 
seers watch the canyon walls and 
the La Plata Mountains, the desert 
areas in the adjoining states of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah —all 
changing color with each passing 
moment of sunlight. 

We shift our attention to the 
group of wise parents who are 
“checking” their tots with a baby- 
sitting service carrying the western 
handle of “Kids’ Corral.” This well- 
equipped play yard for small fry 
aged 2 to 7 is maintained from 8 
am. to 6 p.m. daily. Experienced 
nursery school personnel are paid 
35¢ an hour to care for children, 
while parents visit the museum and 
the ruins. 

The Natural History Museum is 
a handsome structure of Spanish- 
type adobe, with round-log beams 
protruding from beneath the eaves 
of the terra-cotta roof. Here, also, 


are park headquarters—the center of 
activities for the area. 

Tourists wander leisurely from 
case to case in the museum, begin- 
ning with five lighted dioramas. 
These depict, in miniature, the In- 
dian life on and around Mesa Verde 
from 1 to 1300 A.D. The little fig- 
ures are seen hunting in the can- 
yons, tilling the soil atop the mesa, 
at work and play amid color- 
spotched scenery. They scamper 
fearlessly along tree-and-rock-strewn 
cliffsides, up, toward, into, and 
around the adobe structures built 
under the rims of the cliffs or 
tucked between rock clefts. 

From the dioramas, tourists prog- 
ress to the cases containing mum- 
mies, skeletons, skulls, and other 
grisly remains of the early Mesa 
Verdians. Their products, also pre- 
served by the dry climate or by 
burial in the earth or in trash heaps, 
have been recovered for display. 
Here are turkey feather robes, cloth- 
ing and shoes made from the yucca 
plant, and jewelry of seeds and sea- 
shells obtained by bartering with 
friendly Indians to the south and 
west. 


Other artifacts, such as hunting 
and construction tools of stone, bas- 
kets woven from yucca and dyed in 
vivid colors, pottery artistically made 
and decorated, fill more display 
cases. Finally, one case displays the 
items which all the Indians of 
North and South America first 
used—including turkeys, corn, beans, 
squash, potatoes (sweet and white), 
maple sugar, peanuts, chewing gum, 
chocolate, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, 
rubber, cocaine, and numerous oth- 
er drugs and herbs. 

The accomplishments of these 
primitive folk are not only impres- 
sive but humbling to the tourists by 
the time they start moving down the 
steep rocky path leading to the 
Spruce Tree House. In the group 


Used by 
U. S. Forest Service 


THE REUEL LITTLE 
TREE INJECTOR 


Makes it easy and eco- 
nomical to kill trees in 
timber, or kill worthless \} 
trees in pastures. Easy to use (a 
and carry, weighs only 11 lbs. & 
No re-sprouts. Safe for live- 
stock. No crop damage. Cost 
about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Used by U. S. 
Forest Service. Without obli- 
gation, get the facts about this 
new injection method of kill- 
ing unwanted trees. 
Write for Free Booklet 

REUEL LITTLE TREE 

INJECTION CO. Okla. 


WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-oxe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
IDEAL GIFT FOR OCUTDOORSMEN 
THE VICTOR TOOL CO. INC. 
BOX 475, OLEY, PENNA. 


PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
““CONSERVATOR” Planter 
Complete Information 

on request 
UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


OF be 


PACIFIC 


PUMPERS 


Standard in Fire Suppression for over 30 Years 


Pacific manufactures a full line of pumpers, from the light weight 38-lb. 
model 5A to the larger WX-10 for tank trucks. Also now available, is the 
new BW model for pumping borate. 


Illustrated, is the WX-10 demonstrating its effective fog spray performance 


WX-10 Weight 
150 Ibs. 


Pressure 50 100 150 200 225 250 
Gals. per min. 40 38 37 36 $25 32 


Pacific can supply a complete line of fire suppression equipment from stock 
including fire hose, extinguishers, nozzles, etc. Write for free catalog. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


1223 Western Ave., Dept. AF, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
54 Branches Everywhere 
Home Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Smallest Effective Kit on the Market! 


Weighs only 1% oz. Contains 3 suction cups, knife- 
blade, antiseptic, !ymph constrictor & easy instruc- 
tions. Everything needed for suction treatment — 
the only first aid method approved by medical au- 
thorities. Works on insect bites, too! 


If not available at your drug or sporting goods store, 
send $2.50 cash, check, M. O. (no C.O.D.'s) to: 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif, Dept.0-55-E 


| following the neatly uniformed park 

ranger is a modern Pueblo Indian 
family from New Mexico. After 
35 generations, these people are vis- 

iting the homes left by their ances- 
_tors during the great drought which 
lasted 24 years, between 1276 and 
| 1299 A.D. 

The modern squaws wear colorful 
clothing; the earringed bucks wear 
a mixture of blue denims, colored 
shirts, windbreakers, and sombre- 
ros. One squaw carries a sleeping 
papoose in a backpack. The board 
against the back of the infant’s head 
is identical to the type seen in the 
museum showcase only a few min- 
utes before! 

A photographer near us asks to 
take a picture of the sleeping pa- 
poose. The squaw hesitates, but her 
husband warns off the tourist. “One 
dollah,” he demands, “then you 
take. One dollah.” He raises one 
finger, in translation. The camera- 
man is taken aback, but he hands 
over the money before snapping his 
shutter. 

The young historian, meanwhile, 
has reached the ruins and is polite- 
ly, but firmly, warning youngsters 
against dodging in and out of the 
T-shaped wall openings, or hiding in 
the dark caves. Most of the other 
tourists stand around, almost rever- 
ently, as the guide—an archeology 
major at college—explains how wind 
and water erosion created the caves 
eons ago and how the Indians con- 
structed the walls of their homes, 
using sun-dried bricks, cement, and 
trees as protective fortresses against 
marauders. 


CRESTMONT INN 


For You, Your Family 


Take your vacation at this perfect spot atop 
the Allegheny Mountains. Days are warm, 
nights refreshingly cool. 

Swim, boat, canoe in the large natural Lake 
of the Eagles. Ride or hike along picturesque 
wooded trails, quiet country roads. Play ten- 
nis, lawn bowls, shuffleboard. Try your 
golf skill on the new pitch and putt course. 
(There’s a beautiful regular course, too.) Golf 
and tennis pros are available for your instruc- 
tion. Enjoy concerts, dances, movies in the 
evenings. Choose as many activities as you 
wish—or just relax and look at the view from 
a long wide porch. Children of all ages are 
welcome. Programs and directors for tots and 
teenagers. 

Modern rooms and cottages, delicious meals, 
informal atmosphere—all geared to your com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Make yours a perfect vacation. Make it a 
vacation at Crestmont Inn. 


Opens June 17—write for folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, President 


A narrow plaza or meeting place 
fronted the Indian’s multi-family 
apartment houses. The larger ruins, 
like Cliff Palace, sheltered aboy 
400 in a great cave in which was 
constructed a 200-room “apartment 
house” 3 to 4 stories high. Here, 
the plaza was punctuated by 23 up. 
derground “kivas” or ceremonial 
rooms reserved for men only. De. 
scent by ladder into one kiva re. 
veals a shelf for religious or cere. 
monial articles, a fireplace, and a 
small hole in the floor, to permit 
the underground spirits to come 
and go more freely. 

The historian explains that the In- 
dians used the plazas as an area for 
heaping trash or for burying the 
dead, together with all the cere. 
monial objects required for their 
journeys to the next world. Un. 
wittingly, the Indians were placing 
these treasures in “safety vaults” for 
white men to discover 700 years 
later. 


What was the general appearance 
of the Mesa Verde people? 


Typically Indian, rather short 
and stocky. The men _ averaged 
about 5 feet 4 inches in height, the 
women about 5 feet. Their skin 
color was light to dark brown; some 
were almost black. Eyes were 
brown; hair varied from dark brown 
to deep, lustrous black. Clothing 
was scanty in summer; some women 
wore small string aprons, on occa- 
sion. But fur and skin robes and 
sandals of yucca fibers were com- 
monplace, especially in cold weath- 
er. 


Living communal _ lives, their 
clans were matrilineal, with prop 
erty descending down the female 
line, so a man would farm the land 
belonging to his wife’s people. Since 
women ruled the roost, more or less, 
men sought refuge or masculine 
companionship in the kivas, where 
women were completely “off lim- 
its.” When the kivas required Te 
pairs outdoors or needed white 
wash on the walls, however . 
then the women were welcome. 


The weapons used by the Mes 
Verdians progressed from the atlatl, 
an odd spear-throwing device t 
gether with a short, curved stick for 
clubbing, to the bows and arrows of 
later centuries. 

A guided tour through another 
ruin, the Balcony House, is an ut 
forgettable experience. A trudge 
up a rocky trail, a warning by the 
ranger that persons suffering from 
heart and respiratory troubles and 
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those subject to acrophobia should 
remain on the trail, and then most 
of us are climbing to dizzy heights 
on a crude log ladder — up to the 
awesome ruins overhead. The an- 
cient Indians used similar ladders 
or hung ropes over the cliffsides, to 
gain access to their homes after 
farming or hunting atop the mesa. 

We clamber over the balcony 
ledge, then go down on hands and 
knees to crawl through a tiny tun- 
nel, to reach the plaza. At this 
point the defenders would quickly 
dispatch their crawling attackers by 
dubbing their heads. The tunnel 
was a corking good way, too, to sep- 
arate the lean from the fat citizens. 

Every evening, almost everyone on 
Mesa Verde attends the campfire 
lecture. A large semicircular am- 
phitheater of stone and wood seats 
faces the canyons and desertland of 
New Mexico far below and to the 
south. The dancing flames of a huge 
bonfire light up the area, challeng- 
ing the last rays of the sun as they 
tint the canyon walls red, orange, 
and purple. 

Youne and old crowd the seats, 
while the historian recites the Mesa 
Verde story. Each night, a different 
lecture discloses more about the In- 
dians, their lives, their diseases, 
their legacies to the white men. 

One ranger will recite how the 
Indians suffered rheumatism and 
sinusitis, contracted in the damp 
caves. Or arthritis of the neck bones 
and joints. Or how X-rays of some 
exhumed skeletons revealed other 
crippling diseases. Since the diet of 
the Indians was chiefly maize or 
corn ground in stone or clay vessels, 
the meal picked up much abrasive 
material. This ground down the 
Indians’ teeth — often to the gums, 
causing abscesses and great pain. 
Coupled with toothaches, then, they 
also must have had some awful 
tummyaches. 

_ They had their “crimes of pas- 
sion” too, according to another rang- 
er-lecturer the following night. 
Dramatically, he reconstructed an 
ancient and tragic love story from 
the crushed-in skull of a young 
maiden. Still another scientist-lec- 
turer-ranger will describe how ra- 
dioactive isotopes are employed to 


Dates to Remember 


May 13-14—-PENNSYLVANIA FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION — Split 
Rock Lodge, Pennsylvania 

May 15-1I8—NATIONAL RETAIL 
LL MBER DEALERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


determine the ages of the various 
human remains and artifacts discov- 
ered in and around the ruins. And 
at another campfire event, a_his- 
torian will point out that Indians 
taught many things to white men; 
among them the rituals used by our 
lodges and secret societies and the 
use of snowshoes and canoes. Half 
the United States, hundreds of our 
mountains, rivers, cities, and towns 
bear Indian names. We even owe 
them for such expressions as “hap- 
py hunting grounds,” “going on the 
warpath,” and “burying the hatch- 
et,” to say nothing of the consider- 
able atmosphere they create for 
cowboy movies on TV. 


In the flickering light of burning | 


logs, Navajo Indians from the res- 
ervation shuffle around in the circles 
and odd formations of a medicine 
dance. The silence is punctuated 
by their guttural moans, grunts, 
and chants. They wear native cos- 


tumes, complete with colored head- | 


bands and jangling silver belts 
around their waists. The eerie 
sounds and the wavering shadows 
created by the campfire endow the 
scene with a ghostlike quality which 


must have proved hypnotic to su- 


perstitious Indians a millenium ago. 


Later, the historian leads the au- | 


dience in campfire singing. He asks, 


finally, that everyone keep singing | 


while leaving for the lodge, tent- 
cabin, or camping grounds. 

The lights flit over rocks and 
gnarled tree branches, crooked like 
pouncing arms and hands. And 
soon, in the enfolding darkness and 
the growing stillness atop Mesa 
Verde, the past and the present meet 
in brooding, chilling silence on the 
mesa’s rim—with the full 
floating over the empty canyons. . . 


moon | 


CHLOROSAN 


The All-purpose 
Sanitation Chemical 


Proven through years of satisfactory 
use in National Parks and Forests, 
State Parks, Youth Camps and Mili- 
tary Bases. 


Clean floors, disinfect fixtures, de- 
odorize buildings, treat garbage pits, 
and charge chemical toilets with one 
safe, easy to use liquid. 


Units charged with CHLOROSAN 


are easier to service, corrode less, and 
are appreciated by the public. 


Does not contain phenols, cresols, or 
caustic. 


Write for literature and free sample. 
Mfgd. by 


LOS ANGELES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


4545 Ardine Street, South Gate, California 


““MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CHEMI- 
CALS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FOR MORE 
THAN 45 YEARS” 


San Diego Division 


2196 Kurtz Street, San Diego, California 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


Forest Fire Fighting Too?’ 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 


because It Breathes® has 


TWICE the COMFORT RANGE 


of any other insulation known to science 


BE SURE 


OF QUALITY! 


4\ Order a BAUER sleep- 

ing bag, Down gar- 

ment or Down underwear. Compare 

with any others. You'll agree ours 

is much better quality—far greater value— 

or we will refund promptly in full, including 
shipping costs both ways. 


SOLD ONLY FACTORY TO YOU 


ORDER BY 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK! 
All types, Down or Dacron. All styles, 


all sizes. The most and the best. 


FREE! CATALOG 


St Scientific facts about insulations. How to 
aa recognize quality. How to choose the best 
for your needs. Read what authorities 
say! SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


SEATTLE 22, 
BAUER | wasuincron 
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We are pleased to announce that orders 


are now being accepted for the 


MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INTERPRETATION 


. an authoritative, comprehensive, reference on photo interpretation 
in geology, forestry, agriculture, soil sciences, hydrology, engineering, 


and other natural sciences — prepared by nearly 100 recognized 
authorities. 


800 pages—600 illustrations (many in full color) 
Price: $12.00 (members of ASP) 
$15.00 (non-members) 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


published by: 
American Society of Photogrammetry 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., Box A.-F., Washington 5, D. C. 


Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
to Host 
AFA 1960 Meeting 


HE American Forestry Association will hold its 85th Annual 
Meeting, October 16, 17, 18, and 19, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi. Located on the Gulf of Mexico, the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel is situated midway between Gulfport and Biloxi. 
The hotel has a maximum capacity of 750. It also has 700 acres of 


landscaped grounds providing a wide array of recreational oppor- 


tunities. 


LAN to be with us. Make your reservation today by writing direct 
to the hotel. Rates (European Plan) are as follows: 
$4.00 to $7.50 per person with two people occupying a twin bedroom. 
$5.50 to $11.00 for one person occupying a single room. 
Suites—corner parlor with twin bedroom on each side of the parlor— 


$14 for the parlor and $14.00 for each bedroom. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 31) 


portant facts, she has described more 
than 150 such efforts that were suc. 
cessful only because citizens jp. 
formed themselves concerning the 
natural values near at hand, and 
managed effectively to preserve these 
values, not for themselves alone, but 
for all Americans. These community 
projects are a part of the face of the 
nation, and we are a richer people 
because of the beauty and the wild. 
ness, here’and there, that has been 
saved by devotion and hard work. 


Every garden club, every luncheon 
or service club, every local library, 
should own a copy of This Land of 
Ours, and make certain it is read, 
Mrs. Hubbard can carry on from 
here, for she guides and stimulates 
in a way that is sure to result in new 
acquisitions of choice and _ lovely 
virgin land, or in the preservation 
of the beauty of land not suited for 
public ownership, or in the main- 
tenance of proper conservation prac 
tices. 

Another approach to the challenge 
of community conservation is per. 
suasively argued in an _ attractive 
booklet, Securing Open Space for 
Urban America: Conservation Ease- 
ments, published as Technical Bul- 
letin 36 by the Urban Land Insti. 
tute (1200 18th St., N. W. Washing: 
ton 6, D. C.). 

Written by William H. Whyte, 
Jr., of The Organization Man fame, 
the result is ammunition for any 
civic group that is aroused by the 
waste and ruin of “urban sprawl,” 
and which seeks some _ practical 
means of preserving green areas 
around their communities. 


An easement is described as an 
extension of the right of eminent 


domain. Public departments 


tract with private landowners for 
the purchase of their right to de 
velop in undesirable ways, leaving 
in private ownership title to this 
land, and the right to reasonable, 
suitable development or use. 


City planners, zoning officers, men 


about-their-communities, are virtual 


ly obligated to study and digest 
Whyte’s material. There are tools 
here that a progressive city cannot 
do without. And this booklet should 
be purchased as a companion-piece 
to Mrs. Hubbard’s This Land of 
Ours. Together, they offer us means 
of adding immeasurably to the 
pleasantness of modern life. 

Among other recent books I 
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ceived are a group concerned with 
grasses: 

The Grasses, Earth’s Green 
Wealth, by Alma Chesnut Moore. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1960.) 
A “popular,” very readable account 
of the origins and history of all 
grains in the entire grass family. 
Very interesting. 

Soil, Grass and Cancer, by Andre 
Voisin. (Philosophical Library, N. 
y. 1959.) The health of both ani- 
mals and men is examined in terms 
of the soil’s mineral content, and its 


effect on the nutritional strength of 
grasses. 

Grass Productivity, by Andre Voi- 
sin. (Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
1959.) A treatise on the role and 
use of grass in animal production. 
Technical. 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook, 
by H. S. Conover. (F. W. Dodge 
Corp., N. Y. n.d. Second edition.) 
Unique study of public and semi- 
public grounds care, with important 
material on grasses and turf. Spe- 
cialized. 


Buffalo Bill’s Top Hand 
(From page 37) 


country, is the tale of his wild ride 
up and down the main street of a 
remote cow town—horse hair flying 
in all directions—all because, having 
journeyed West to settle a range dis- 
pute, he “showed up in store clothes” 
and, as a quite typical practical 
joke, was given an unbroken bronc 
for the short range ride. Finishing 
the 5-minute Madison Square Gar- 
den “repeat performance”—with bor- 
rowed spurs tied on his low shoes 
with a piece of rope—he pulled up 
before the flabbergasted onlookers 
and blandly asked: “Gentlemen, 
where is this piece of range we're 
goin’ to look over?” The ride was 
short! It’s easy to see why he en- 
joyed the lifelong friendship of a 
host of stockmen who recognized his 
capability and respected his firm 
leadership and fairness in applying 
grazing regulations aimed at main- 
taining satisfactory supplies of 
grass.” 

Although Nelson’s specialty was 
grazing, he worked hard not only to 
improve range conditions for both 
livestock and wildlife, but also to 
harmonize grazing with timber grow- 
ing, watershed protection, and the 
various other uses of forest and wild 
lands—regardless of ownership. And 
especially noteworthy is his enthu- 
Slastic support of the technical man 


in wildland administration as well 
as research. He will be remembered 
by many a young forester for his 
sound counsel and encouragement. 

Nelson rounded out his unique 
career as Superintendent of the San 
Joaquin Experimental Range, cen- 
ter of field studies and tests of foot- 
hill range management, set up by 
the California Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station in co-operation 
with the University of California. 
This tough assignment—to him just 
another eagerly-accepted challenge 
—was apparently his most satisfying 
one. At least, so I have recently been 
told by the girl who, early in Nel- 
son’s career, said “I do” and started 
housekeeping in a cabin “chopped 
out of a Wyoming lodgepole thick- 
et.” The Experimental Range, with 
its staff of federal and state techni- 
cians, its local advisory board of 
neighbors, and its flow of visitors 
(school and college classes, land 
managers, local “show me” groups, 
and scientists from all over the 
world) afforded ample opportunity 
for exercise of his talents for enlist- 
ing co-operation between industry 
and fact-finding groups, for co-ordi- 
nating inter-agency research, and for 
telling, on the ground, the story of 
sound range and wildlife manage- 
ment. 


Meeting of Minds Sought on H. R. 10465 
(From page 6) 


Association of Manufacturers ex- 
pressed doubts about the wording 
of the multiple use bills now before 
the House subcommittee. The asso- 
ciation said the bills are in need of 
substantial amendment to make 
clear that they are not to be mis- 
construed as “impairing the basic 
purpose of maintaining a continuous 
supply of timber.” While multiple 
use Management practices should be 
followed on the forests, the NAM 


stressed that more than 60 years’ 
experience in national forests man- 
agement has proved the soundness 
of the statement of purposes and ob- 
jectives adopted by the Congress in 
1897. 

Meanwhile, AFA members them- 
selves were beginning to interest 
themselves in the discussion and 
there have been more requests than 
usual for back copies of proceedings 
of old Forest Congresses, bills, and 


BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


¢ All our planters cultivate soil to 14” be- 
low surface—several inches below bottom 
of trench. Promotes early root growth at 
deeper levels 


Sealper removed or installed in a minute. 
Non-clogging 

Rootspred has an economical, heavy-duty, 
lift-type planter at only $275 


Satisfaction guaranteed on all our prod- 
ucts 


We have sharp edge bedlifters and root 
pruners 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


Precious 
Seconds! 


Men who fight 
forest fires agree 
that every second 
is precious— 
priceless, in fact. 


And when it 
comes to towers, 
they agree again. 
As they discuss 
strength, weather- 
resistance, engi- 
neering know- 
how and ease-of- 
assembly, the 
name, Aermotor, 
always comes 
first. 


“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence Since 1888” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road ® Chicago 8, Illinois 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


PANAMA 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 
Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


other documents. One member said 
he could see no great difference in 
National Lumber’s apparent posi- 
tion from that of Howard Stagner, 
of the National Park Service, in his 
article in AMERICAN Forests in Feb- 
ruary. “Both seem to be saying that 
land should be managed on the 
basis of primary uses by qualified 
experts,” he said. An effort to pur- 
sue this thought at Interior was not 
too fruitful, however, soliciting only 
broad smiles and “no comments.” 

Another AFA member said it 
seemed to him that National Lum- 
ber was overlooking one “very im- 
portant fact which is that this is 1960 
and not 1897, and that recent years 
have seen many new developments 
on the national forests, particularly 
recreation pressures that must be 
met somehow.” 

Still another member asked, “In 
the event of some future reorganiza- 
tion or regrouping of resources 
agencies, wouldn’t it be difficult to 
decide just what to do with the for- 
estry groups if the Forest Service 
was conducting a program which 
gives all land uses equal status in- 
stead of having forest and water 
management as the prime pur- 
poses?” 

Another comment was, “I think 
it is a good thing to give the grazing 
people Congressional recognition, 
and it might result in much-im- 
proved administrative relations 
compared to the past.” 

Still another comment was, “I am 
glad to see the Forest Service mak- 
ing a real effort to give all the uses 
of land, and especially recreation, 
a more conspicuous place in the 
sun. This should help to quiet 
those recreationists who have been 
saying that the Forest Service is 
more interested in producing wood 
than it is in recreational activities.” 

Another comment was, “AMERICAN 
Forests has described the lumber 
campaign and its fine slogan, “There 
Is Nothing in the World Like 
Wood.” But shouldn’t the lumber 
people support this new recreation 
bill so that people won’t start say- 
ing, “There Is Nothing in the World 
But Wood.’ All these uses should 
have a fair part on the national 
forests.” 

A final comment was, “I am glad 
to see the AFA supporting this bill. 
This should be a fine thing both for 
recreation and wilderness experi- 
ences. The bill is a solid indication 
that national forest administrators 
are concerned with the more intan- 
gible values as well as the commer- 
cial values.” 


TREES. 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fig, 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTS 


Indiana, Pa. 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING | 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries, 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VANS HAS THEM! 


The evergreen seedlings 
and transplants you want 
are at Vans. Top quality, 
wide variety, competitive 
prices. Free catalog. 
Address A. F. Van 
VANS PINES West Olive, Michigan 


SEEDS 
TREE.. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 


EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of i Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
FREE WHOLESALE. PRICE LIST 
SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 


American Arborvitae, 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
e, ete. Prices reasonable and tives are GUARAN- 


Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blu 


Spruce 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE I\lustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Oept. F Fryeburg. Maine 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, pr , 
distributed by successful, reliable company ae 
noted for prompt, personal service. All in 
subjects. free Editorial Report. Inquiries also if 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, my 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. '™ 
120 W. 31, New York 1 


CUTTING TOOLS 
for Weeds, Brush, Briars 


LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
(lustrated Folder 


THE VICTOR TOOLOO. 
PENNA. 
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The Carob Crusade . 
(From page 19) 


spreads, pie fillings, and mustard. 
Textile mills depend on carob gum 
in the process of sizing cotton cloth. 
Producers of cosmetics, paper, pho- 
tographic film, matches, paints, inks, 
polishes, ceramics, adhesives, boiler 
compounds, and oil field drilling 
mud are among the other manufac- 
turers that find this gum invaluable. 
Dr. Rittenhouse and Dr. Coit point 
out that the growing need for traga- 
sol, now obtainable exclusively in 
Europe, is another of the reasons 
California growers are beginning to 
take a second look at the carob 
tree. 

The carob is unique if for no 
other reason than its prodigious 
offerings of pods and seeds, but be- 
ing a natural show-off of the plant 
world, it puts its tenacious roots to 
good use also. With thousands of 
tons of irreplaceable soil needlessly 
lost each year through lack of con- 
servation practices, our government 
now offers financial and supervisory 
help to land-owners practicing an 
approved conservation program such 
as carob culture affords. Dr. Coit 
explains, “The remarkably vigorous 
root system of the carob serves as a 
natural soil binder, and when 
planted fifty trees to the acre in 
proper locations, with correct con- 
touring and a minimum of care, 
they give unsurpassed dry-land ero- 
sion control.” 

Dr. Rittenhouse, a slender, white- 
haired philanthropist, first became 
carob-conscious 14 years ago while 
traveling in the Mediterranean 
countries. He immediately spotted 
the similarity between the Mediter- 
ranean climate and topography and 
much of southern California’s slow- 
ly but steadily-eroding foothill sec- 
tions. Here, he thought, would be 
perfect locations for orchards of soil- 
saving, crop-bearing carob trees. 

Through the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Dr. Rittenhouse 
tracked down Dr. Coit, now a con- 
sulting horticulturist, whose inter- 
€st In carobs dated back to his sub- 
tropical pomology teaching days in 
1919. Their subsequent carob dis- 
Cussions ultimately inspired Dr. Rit- 
tenhouse to provide funds for the 
eleven-acre demonstration plot, to 
operate over a 30-year period as a 
public service. 

The two painstaking doctors pur- 
posely hunted for unirrigated land 
suffering the first pangs of erosion, 


representative of dry-farmed areas | 
At the in-| 
ception of the orchard in March, | 
1949, four of the 11 acres were plant- | 
ed with small carob seedlings. ‘These | 


in southern California. 


youngsters provided rootstock to re- 
ceive the budwood that eventually 
controls tree and pod characteris- 
tics. The remaining ground was put 


in reserve for future experimenting. | 
All the demonstration trees are | 


now budded to the best carob vari- 
eties obtainable. Dr. Coit says, 
“Seedling carobs, such as have been 


thriving about 100 years as orna- | 
mentals from Santa Barbara to the | 
Mexican border, generally bear fruit | 


of inferior quality.” 


The doctors wholeheartedly agree | 
with their extensive collection of | 
European carob publications that | 


show this carefree tree is undemand- 


ing, to say the least: it will tolerate | 


several degrees more cold than or- 


anges, basks in intense heat, laughs | 
at insects and disease, demands no | 
fertilizer, performs well on many | 
types of soil, requires very little | 


pruning, and can, if necessary, sur- 
vive several seasons of 
Profitable crops, however, are the 


result of at least 14 inches of rain 


per season. In dry, desert areas, 
trees will bear with one or two irri- 
gations a summer—totaling about 
half the water required by other 
tree crops. 


drought. | 


HOW TO SAVE-MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 


Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 


See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate— 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — w:ite for your copy of 


“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 
head.’ Address Dept. AF-65. 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERINC DORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


SILVA COMPASS 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 


Goon INVESTORS 


THeyYy RipE THe ECONOMY 


and direct you. 


Office at Thorndale, Pa. 


We all know that $10,000 buried in the cellar 12 years ago is 
worth about $4,500 or less today. 


A few experienced growers of high-grade Christmas Trees have reached the 
age of retirement. Their well cared for Plantations now offer really wonderful 
investment opportunities—you start in where they left off—they will guide 


We have a few such Plantations that can be purchased today for $7,500 to 
$25,000. Only 50% down required, balance of purchase price to be paid from 
trees as they are marketed. A field inspection is invited. 


Evergreens grow about 1 foot per year—put Nature to work 
for you and watch your dollars multiply. 


Let us know what you have in mind. We have many contacts. Choose from 
the select. Get in touch with us at once in order to take advantage of the 
spring planting season—why miss out on 1960! 


LEE MANLEY 


“The Land Specialist” 


PH: DUdley 4-0767 
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IMPROVED 
5 Ways for 
Increased 
Efficiency 
Shorter barrel for better balance, and 
easier trigger pull, are two easy-to-see im- 
provements in this latest version of the 


famed Nel-Spot Tree Marking Gun. Try it, 
and you will appreciate these others: 


3. Smaller piston and cylinder to use even 


less paint. 

4. Two piece piston rod—time saver on 
repairs. 

5. Larger nozzle sizes (.025 and .030) now 
optional. 


And for top efficiency and economy, use 
this improved gun with Nelson's non-set- 
tling money-saving Tree Marking Paint. 


ORDER FOR TRIAL —OR WRITE 
THE NELSON COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan (Box 349) 
Montgomery, Alabama (Box 1892) 


Want A Tree Farm? 


You cannot purchase better quality seed- 
lings at a more reasonable price any- 
where! 

We are volume growers, thus are able 
to offer you prices low as $8.50 per 
thousand for 3-0 trees. 

If you handle large amounts of trees it 
pays to deal with us. 

Tree Farms for sale. Write Dept. B 


McCurdy Bros Nurseries 
MANTON, MICH. 


When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 


TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND TRANS- 
PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
TREES AND 
REFOREST- 
} ATION 


FORESTVIEW 


EVERGREEN NURSERY 
DEPT. AF 


GERMANIA, PENNA. 


ForestView Tandem ———, 


Knowing there were hundreds of 
select European carobs he might 
never otherwise have access to, Dr. 
Coit spent eight enlightening weeks 
in the Mediterranean countries in 
1954. “It was a regular ‘carob grow- 
er’s holiday,’ ” he laughs. “I tramped 
over countless rocky hillsides ferret- 
ing out promising species, named 
trees for new budwood, almost wore 
my glasses out reading carob infor- 
mation, talked with every carob con- 
noisseur I could corner... and 
loved every minute of it!” 

With the acquisition of foreign 
stock, the Rittenhouse orchard now 
represents a small-scale, growing 
United Nations. Carobs from Al- 
geria, Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Israel, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Tunis, Yugo- 
slavia, and the United States flour- 
ish agreeably side by side. 

The 225 trees are budded either 
to one of 19 European types or to 
one of 51 stellar California discov- 
eries. Tedious searching and _test- 
ing among the scattered landscape 
plantings in California revealed 
these 51 rare carob seedlings which 
were outstanding enough to intro- 
duce into the orchard. After eight 
to ten years, any trees showing traits 
that would hinder their use com- 
mercially in Dr. Coit’s opinion are 
destined to undergo surgery and to 
receive yet another variety. 

Three superlative trees are now 
producing in the demonstration 
acreage: the Sfax from Tunis, and 
the Bolser and Santa Fe, both ex- 
ceptional Californians. These car- 
obs pride themselves on their above- 
average sugar content, excellent fla- 
vor, and acceptable bearing habits. 

Dr. Coit, a stocky, white-haired, 
deeply-tanned perfectionist, knows 
each carob tree and its personal life 
like an intimate friend, thanks to 
his exacting records. A tree that in- 
sists on ripening its pods in late fall 
quickly loses favor in his compren- 
hensive testing program. It is im- 
perative that the crops mature in 
early fall before the start of Calli- 
fornia’s rainy season. An extended 
wet spell before harvest, when pods 
are ripening and reaching a high 
sugar content, will cause fermenta- 
tion. This nearly-rainless autumn 
required by the carob is the main 
reason commercial carob culture 
would be impractical for the south- 
ern states. 

Most trees start bearing five years 
from budding. There is no labori- 
ous hand-picking of the crop; at 
maturity, the flat, pliable, green 
fruit becomes a rigid tobacco-brown 
and begins dropping to the ground. 


ROOF VP MOWRR' 
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VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTiOn | 
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cutting efficiency! 
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instantly for any cutting job, 
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own weeds and lawn at 
a dealers displaying this 
Demonstration-Day Emblem 


WYOMING 
VACATION 


Pack Trips, Jeep Trips, Horseback 
Riding, Fishing, Hiking, Picnicking, 
Scenic Drives. Close to Yellowstone 
and Teton Parks. Finest AAA Ac- 
commodations. Some Housekeeping 
Units. Scenic setting off the High- 
way on the Big Wind River. Write 
for photos, rates and reservations, 


RED ROCK RANCH 


DEPT. A.F. DUBOIS, WYO. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Select 3 yr., 6-10” plants. Grow 
into outstanding trees as bound- 
ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 
Densely pyramidal—from bluish- 


green to shining blue. Prefers sun. pteaton ie 


MUSSER Forests indiana. Po 


SAWDUST “oop FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre & 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO proces. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost 
— making. Apply now; anytime. Rush 

card for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 


into Gold. 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind 


STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 
ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢ 


CHAIN SAW SHARPENERS 
Portable and Shop Models 


NYGRAN 
INDUSTRIES 


LTD. 
CHAIN SAW ACCESSORIES 
Write for FREE Catalog 
BOX 426, STATION A, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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As nature efficiently gives these sig: 
nals, heavy cloths are spread under 
each pod-bearing female tree and 
the fruit is shaken down. After sev- 
eral days of sun-drying to minimize 
the moisture content, crops can be 
sacked and stored indefinitely. 

A mature, 25-year-old carob is ca- 
pable of producing 250 pounds of 
pods a season. After this first quar- 
ter-century, the tree still looks for- 
ward to a lengthy life, as seen 
abroad, where vigorous carob cen- 
tenarians are very common. 

The overall crop in the Ritten- 
house planting has quite naturally 
been below normal, since many 
trees have been rebudded to a sec- 
ond strain. Part of the pods that are 
harvested, however, serve as guinea 
pigs in endless testings. The United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Western Utilization Research and 
Development Division at Albany, 
California, says the carob is one of 
the most interesting crops they have 
studied. Here, with the future in 
mind, fruit crops not widely grown 
in America are under constant sur- 
veillance. Thirty carob varieties 
from the San Diego County orchard 
were recently- analyzed at this gov- 
ermment laboratory, showing the 
pods contained up to 51 per cent 
sucrose and invert sugars, an excep- 
tionally high amount compared to 
other tree-ripened fruits. 

The University of California at 
Davis has also experimented with 
these versatile pods. As fattening 
foods for cattle, carob pods proved 
to be an equal to barley and an 
ideal supplement to roughage, such 
as hay. According to Dr. Coit, this 
robust tree can produce not only 
more, but cheaper livestock feed per 
acre than either barley or hay. And 
if the two progressive doctors have 
their way, American cattle will be 
greedily munching nutrition-packed 
California carob pods in the not- 
too-distant future. 

Hungry spectators at agricultural 
exhibits and fairs gobble up surpris- 
ing amounts of the carob crop not 
needed in the research field. Several 
grain-sacks-full of these candy-like 
pods were handed out as samples at 
the 1959 San Diego County Fair. 
Dr. Coit chuckles, “It’s like old home 
week when fair-goers of Mediter- 
ranean extraction meet at our 
booths and have lively arm-waving 
conversations about their beloved 
carobs.”’ 

The majority of European carob- 
growing countries have long 
strengthened their economies with 
these serviceable brown pods, sell- 


ing the largest amounts as livestock 
food to England, Holland and Den- 
mark. However, in years of other 
crop failures the dependable carobs 
are prudently reserved for their own 
cattle. 


One of the largest carob-growing 
areas is Italy. Here, the government 
restricts the exportation of pods. 
With no wheat, oats, or corn to 
speak of, the carob is a prime factor 
in the production of industrial alco- 
hol so vital to their increasing fac- 
tories, particularly in the growing 
Po Valley area. 

A shipment of carob seeds is be- 
lieved to have first entered the Unit- 
ed States in 1854. Time-yellowed 
records generally agree that about 
this time an American Consular ofh- 
cer in Spain persuaded the Patent 
Office (which in those days was re- 
sponsible. for agricultural matters) 
to introduce the trees into our 
warmer states. 


Now, after a century of lazy Cali- 
fornia sunbathing, the carob is go- 
ing to work. Eleven years of plant- 
ing, persuading, and proving are 
finally enabling Dr. Rittenhouse 
and Dr. Coit to break down the re- 
sistance of grain and livestock farm- 
ers who said: “When I see my 
neighbor making money growing 
carobs, I’ll plant some.” The dem- 
onstration orchard is now the proud 
“godfather” of a 400-acre carob ven- 
ture in Baja, California, 13 acres of 
young trees in Santa Barbara, and 
four plantings in San Diego County, 
ranging from six to 85 acres. 

Knowing their pioneer planting 
was the stimulus behind all these 
youthful carob orchards, these two 
senior citizens with an aversion to 
rocking chairs feel that their work 
and determination are paying divi- 
dends. Both “carob doctors” are 
quick to agree with whoever 
quipped: “Failure is the line of least 
persistence.” 


FOR BETTER 
TIMBER CROP 
plant 
Pikes Peak Nursery 


Seedlings and Transplants 
SCOTCH PINE 


(Pinus sylvestris) Per 100 Per 1000 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 2 to 3 ins. 7.50 
(2-0), 2 yr., S. 4to 6ins 2.75 17.50 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 8 to 15 ins 4.25 27.50 
(2-2), 4yr.,T., 10 to 18 ins 6.00 40.00 
(2-3), 5 yr.,T., 12 to 24 ins. 8.25 55.00 
WHITE PINE 

(Pinus strobus) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 6ins. 3.00 .00 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 10 ins. 4.50 30.00 
(2-1), 3 yr., T., 3to 6ins. 6.75 45.00 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 6 to 14 ins. 8.25 5.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

(Picea pungens) 

(2-0), 2 yr., 3 to 6ins. 3.75 25.00 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 4to Bins. 6.75 45.00 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 6 to 12 ins. 8.25 55.00 
(2-2), 4yr., T., 6 to 10 ins. 80.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 

(Picea abies) 

(2-0), 2 yr.,S 4to 6ins 3.50 22.50 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 8 to 16 ins. 5.25 35.00 
(2-2), 4yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 9.00 60.00 
(2-3), 5yr.,T., 10 to 20ins 12.00 80.00 
DOUGLAS FIR 

(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 

(2-0), 2 yr.,S., 4to 7 ins. 4.25 27.50 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 5 to 12 ins. 6.75 45.00 
(3-2), Syr., T., 8 to 14 ins. 12.00 .00 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

(Tsuga canadensis) 
(2-1), 3 yr., T., 4to 6ins. 10.50 70.00 
(3-1), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins. 12.00 80.00 
WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


(Cornus florida) 


(2-0), 2yr.,S., 12tol8ins. 7.50 50.00 
(3-0)' 3 yr..5.. 24to30ins. 12.00 75.00 
Order Now 
for 


Spring Planting 
We also have a large selection of Orna- 
-~mentals, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees 


and Nut Trees. Special Discount to—Land- 
scapers, Licensed Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write tor Free Catalog or Call: 
Hopkins 5-5696 


ss Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 


COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 
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Feature Photos of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 

esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 

scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 

Actual birth of Seon a eg ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural recall 

twins was photographed for the first For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
time by J. P. Crowe. Top photo shows 


doe with kids 10 minutes after birth. 


Photographs submitted by Dev Klapp 

Two hours after giving birth the mother moves warily off to find water, her eyes searching 
the plain for lurking predators. The kids have been cautioned by her to lie low until her 
return. Pronghorn antelope kids gain the use of their legs almost immediately after birth. 
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HOMELITE 


Try the new Homelite 7-21C in a free demonstration and 
you'll know that this chain saw has all of the extra lugging 
power you need for felling the big trees. With a new gear ratio 
of 2.84 to 1, it cuts through 20” trees in 18 seconds, fells 
trees up to 7 feet in diameter. 

The Homelite 7-21C can be your partner for profit in other 
ways, too. Its balanced 21 pounds* mean easier, safer han- 
dling in any cutting location, and cutting position. The big 
fuel tank lets you cut longer between refuelings . . . more 
cutting time means more profit for you. 

The 7-21C also has all of the famous Homelite Magic 7 
features: tough, drop forged, counterbalanced crankshaft 
— famous Homelite high compression, short stroke engine 
design — large air filter — automatic clutch — revolu- 
tionary intake valve — simple piston pump oiling with 
finger-tip controls — automatic governor — plus full 
7 months’ guarantee. 

Available with a full line of attachments includ- 
_ plunge-cut bow, brush cutter and clearing 
ar, 

Team up for profit with a new Homelite 
1:21C, See and try it in a free demonstra- 
tion at your nearby Homelite dealer’s. 

“less bar and chain 


geardrive 
+ 21 pounds 
guaranteed 
months 
* straight blades | 
from 14” to 60” 
* plunge-cut bow 


See the full line of Homelite 
Chain Saws for every produc- 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. }@@>— tion cutting job. 

4205 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. - Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 
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Bitt Raynor got the job cleaning up 114 million feet 
of small timber for the U. S. Forest Service near Sand- 
point, Idaho. He picked a Cat D6 Tractor with Bull- 
dozer and Hyster Winch to handle the job. Why? 
“After working around many areas—always around 
Caterpillar-built equipment—1I know at firsthand they 
can’t be beat for economy and long life.” 


Men like Bill Raynor who depend on their tractors 
for a living know the importance of using the right 
machine for the job on hand. The D6 is right for han- 
dling this type of timber. As for output, it has always 
been designed to do more work at lower cost than any 
machine in its power range. 


That goes double for the new D6 Series B. Stacked 
against the previous model—or against any tractor of 
comparable size—the new D6 is way out front. Some 
reasons why: 


NEW ENGINE — a Cat D333 Diesel Engine (93 
flywheel HP... 19,495 lb. max. drawbar pull) de- 
livers 25% more lugging ability. And a new direct 
acting governor results in faster load response. 


NEW INTEGRAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEM gives 
you more work power at the tools. Under-the-hood 
mounting of tank, pump and valves permits con- 
venient routing of hydraulic lines to bulldozer or 
implement cylinders, frees front and rear for 
attachments. 


NEW OPERATOR CONVENIENCE — An all-new 
cockpit has coordinated controls that make the 
tractor operate almost as if it knew what was 
needed next. 


In addition, the new D6 Series B features dry-type air 
cleaner, hydrauljc track adjusters (optional), lifetime 
lubricated track rollers, the oil clutch and forward- 
reverse lever. Get the full details from your Caterpillar 
Dealer. Ask for a demonstration—see for yourself how 
the new D6 delivers greater production on the job! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


Veteran logger chooses 
for salvage logging 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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